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XIX.—_THE WAGER IN CYMBELINE. 


“Why,” said ia Beale Isoud,.... “ye may not be called a 
good knight, but if ye make a quarrel for a lady.” 
Morte Darthur, x, Ivi. 


It has long been the fashion, when Cymbeline has been 
under discussion, to cite Dr. Johnson’s famous criticism, 
and indeed one feels a whimsical joy in setting down 
so delightful a bit of square-toed dogmatism. “ This play 
has many just sentiments, some natural dialogues, and 
some pleasing scenes, but they are obtained at the expense 
of much incongruity. To remark the folly of the fiction, 
the absurdity of the conduct, the confusion of the names 
and manners of different times, and the impossibility of 
the events in any system of life, were to waste criticism 
upon unresisting imbecility, upon faults too evident for 
detection, and too gross for aggravation.” The really sig- 
nificant thing, however, which makes this opinion worth 
repeating, is that so many of the best modern critics have 
expressed substantial agreement with it. Sir Walter 
Raleigh thinks that “Johnson speaks truly and moder- 
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ately,” * and Dr. H. H. Furness said, “Ay, Dr. Johnson 
was right in his estimate of this play of Cymbeline,—the 
sweetest, tenderest, profoundest of almost all the immor- 
tal galaxy.” * Most writers, while not agreeing directly 
with Johnson, have taken a half-puzzled, half-apologetic 
attitude; they have obviously felt what Dr. Furness calls 
“ deterioration ” here, after the splendid achievement of 
the great tragedies and the Roman plays. 

The purpose of the present paper is not to attempt a 
wholesale refutation of Johnson’s charges, nor a defence 
of Cymbeline as a flawless work of art. This would 
require a degree of courage quite beyond the possession 
of the writer. There is too much truth and sense in 
Johnson’s strictures to allow of their easy refutation. But 
it may very well be asked whether certain elements in the 
play which have been censured as blemishes are really 
such, after all; whether the critics from Johnson down, 
have not partly misunderstood Shakspere’s intentions. 
This is not a new subject of discussion ; the play has never 
lacked defenders. One problem, however, and a very 
important one for the piece as a whole, still awaits solu- 
tion. There has never been, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, a really adequate analysis of the chief episode of 
the main plot, the wager between Posthumus Leonatus and 
Tachimo as to the chastity of Imogen, nor a wholly satis- 
factory treatment of the character and motives of Posthu- 
mus himself. 


* Shakespeare (English Men of Letters Series) London, 1907, p. 
142. 

* Variorum Cymbeline, Phila., 1913, p. v. 
~ *The latest of these, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, in his unconven- 
tional study, Notes on Shakespeare’s Workmanship (N. Y., 1917) 
takes direct issue with Johnson, finding the play a masterpiece of 
craftsmanship, expressed in dramatically appropriate language. 
With much that he says I cannot agree. 
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Perhaps the severest of all the criticisms of the play 
have been directed at Posthumus, particularly for his 
acceptance of the wager, his belief in the guilt of Imogen, 
and his attempt upon her life. ‘“ Why,” asks Sir Walter 
Raleigh, “ did [Shakespeare] create so exquisite a being 
as Imogen for the jealous and paltry Posthumus?” * “ Es- 
pecially repulsive to us,” remarks Professor Brander 
Matthews,® “ is the main theme of the story, the monstrous 
wager which the husband makes with a casual stranger 
about his wife’s chastity . . . its abhorrent grossness is 
inconceivable under the circumstances in which Shakspere 
presents it.” Dr. MacCracken finds that “ Posthumus, 
Imogen’s husband, appears weak and impulsive, foolish in 
making his wife’s constancy a matter for wagers, and 
absurdly quick to believe the worst of her.” ® Critics who 
look upon Shakspere’s plays as storehouses of moral teach- 
ing are naturally severe on Posthumus; Professor R. G. 
Moulton may speak for these. “ The wrong of Posthumus 
is the commonest of moral perversions, the false sense of 
honor that dares not refuse a challenge, whatever the moral 
cost implied in its acceptance. It is the perversion which 
is the product of social narrowness and artificiality; the 
duellist dreads the sentiment immediately surrounding 
him in the coterie that has dubbed itself ‘men of honor,’ 
and forgets the great world with its balanced judgments 
and eternal principles of right.” * 

On the other hand, Posthumus has had his defenders. 
Tt is amusing to find that Gervinus praises him for just 
the quality in which Moulton finds him lacking. “In 
this moral anger [during the wager-scene} Posthumus is 


* Loc. cit., p. 140. 

® Shakspere as a Playwright, N. Y., 1913, p. 335. 

® Introduction to Shakespeare, N. Y., 1910, p. 200. 

™ The Moral System of Shakespeare, N. Y. 1903, p. 79. 
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no less the same rare being as in the rest of his conduct. 
His irritation on such noble grounds shows his previous 
calmness and discretion for the first time in its right light, 
and this his ever-tested moderation reminds us to consider 
again and again the reason which drives him exception- 
ally to exasperation in a transaction so indelicate.” * 
Similarly, Hudson finds in Posthumus a noble rage. 
“ Womanhood is to him [Posthumus] a sacred thing: the 
whole course of his life has been such as to inspire him 
with the most chivalrous delicacy towards the sex: for 
his mother’s sake and his own, but, above all, for Imo- 
gen’s, the blood stirs within him, to hear woman made the 
theme of profane and scurrilous talk: the stale slander of 
libertine tongues his noble sensitiveness instinctively re- 
sents as the worst possible affront to himself.” ® 

It would be possible to extend such illustrative quota- 
tions almost indefinitely, but the foregoing must suffice to 
show, in a general way, what the detractors and defenders 
of Posthumus think of him. I venture to think that 
neither party is wholly right, and that the true solution 
must come through methods somewhat different from 
theirs. ¥ The first thing which strikes one in reading com- 
ments on the play is the forgetfulness of critics that due 
allowance must be made for the social conventions of Shak- 


* Shakespeare Commentaries, translated by F. E. Bunnett, N. Y., 
1875, p. 667. According to the view of Gervinus, Cymbeline “ treats 
uniformly throughout two opposite ideas or moral qualities, namely, 
truth in word and deed (fidelity), and untruth and faithlessness, 
falseness in deed or perfidy, falseness in word or slander” (p. 671). 
The story of Little Red Riding Hood treats uniformly throughout 
two opposing ideas or moral qualities also, trusting innocence and 
scheming villany, but nobody has ever supposed that a desire to 
contrast these moral concepts as such had anything to do with the 
evolution of the story. 

°H. N. Hudson, Shakespeare, his life, art, and characters. Boston, 
1882, vol. 1, p. 443. 
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spere’s day, and of the earlier times when the wager-story 
was taking shape. This is not always true, of course,— 
for example, the statement by Professor Brander Mat- 
thews just quoted is particularly concerned with the effect 
of the archaic wager-theme upon us nowadays, in contra- 
distinction to people of earlier times. But the historical 
point of view is too often forgotten; Posthumus and Imo- 
gen and Iachimo are too often treated as if they were 


persons of the nineteenth century, and their acts inter-~ 


preted like those of characters in a modern realistic novel, 
instead of a tale the outlines and spirit of which had been 
determined by centuries of literary and social tradition. 
So able a writer as Professor Schelling can say,!° “ Of 
what conceivable importance . . . is it that the story of 
Cymbeline may be found in Holinshed and Boccaccio? 
Wholly negligible seem these little pickings of 
small scholarship in view of the simple, wholesome, domin- 
ating influence of that exquisite picture of truest and 
sweetest womanhood, Imogen.” With this position I 
would take issue squarely,—all the more so since it seems 
to me particularly necessary in the case of Cymbeline to 
see what the sources are like, in order to judge Shakspere’s 
work intelligently. With some plays it may be possible 
to neglect literary antecedents, but not with this one. 
The aim of the present paper, then, is to examine the 


main plot of Cymbeline in the light of Elizabethan social > 


conventions and literary traditions. Some of the versions 
of the very old and widespread story which furnished the 
basis of this plot must be examined, but only for the pur- 
pose of illuminating Shakspere’s work, not for the sake of 
collecting and classifying variants of the wager-story. The 


*” Elizabethan Drama, 1558-1642, Boston and New York, 1908, vol. 
I, p. 301. 
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main questions which we shall have to ask are: What was 
the meaning of the story as Shakspere found it? How did 
he alter it, and what new elements did he give to it? How 
would the Elizabethans have understood it, as they saw it 
on the stage? In particular, what would they have thought 
of Posthumus Leonatus? Through such an analysis as 
this we shall, I hope, reach sound results, some of them of 

considerable importance. Chief of these is the substan- 
tial vindication of Posthumus, not, indeed, as a man with- 
out faults, but as blameless and even praiseworthy in 
accepting the wager, and, in the later part of the play, one 
to be judged as, like Othello, “ perplex’d in the extreme ” 
under great misfortune, and acting in accord with the 
ethics of his day and the conventions of romantic drama. 
Ilardly less interesting will be the question why Posthu- 
mus has generally failed to arouse sympathy, and been 
regarded as weak and even vicious,—the answer to which 
can hardly be summed up in a single phrase. 

The very real problem involved in analyzing the char- 
acter of Posthumus is one which every thoughtful student 
of the play must have encountered. The writer has been 
obliged to make shift to explain it as best he could to 
university classes during the past fifteen years, and he has 
felt very keenly the inadequacy of existing interpreta- 
tions. There is no need to urge the importance of a matter 
so vital to the play as a whole. But there is another rea- 
son which gives it a special demand upon our attention: 
there are strong indications that Shakspere’s chief interest 
was centred on the Posthumus-Imogen plot. Many of the 
inconsequences of the sub-plots seems due to another hand. 
Dr. Furness stated his convictions: “ Regarded broadly, 
I believe that the Imogen love story and all that imme- 
diately touched it interested Shakespeare deeply ; the Cym- 
beline portion was turned over to the assistant, who at 
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times grew vainglorious and inserted here and there, even 
on the ground sacred to Imogen, lines and sentiments that 
shine by their dulness.” 1 Such conclusions are, of course, 
insusceptible of proof. But we may feel confident that 
the earlier scenes of the main plot interested Shakspere 
deeply. Upon them he lavished some of the most brilliant 
writing in the play. A correct understanding of them is 
of importance not only for Cymbeline as a whole, but for 
his general method in dramatic romance. 

Readers who are repelled by “ sources and analogues ” 
may omit the following section, if they choose. But some 
knowledge of these as a whole is desirable, if only to show 
how widespread and how plastie was Shakespeare’s theme. 
A study of the wager-plot as a piece of story-telling would 
be full of picturesque contrasts,—it has exercised its 
charm for centuries upon gentle and simple, the profane 
and the pious, upon ballad-singers, moralists, poets, dra- 
matists, and novelists. 


I 


The exact source or sources used for the Imogen-Posthu- 
mus-Iachimo plot will probably never be known. This 
plot is of course quite independent of the pseudo-historical 
setting in early Britain which Shakspere derived from 
Holinshed. The closest analogue,—a very close one in 
many respects—is the ninth novella of the second day in 
Boceaccio’s Decameron. There seems little doubt that 
this, or some version of it, is to be regarded as the main 
source. The resemblances between it and Shakspere’s 
own work are striking.’*? He drew directly or indirectly 


* Loc. cit., p. vii. 

* As has often been pointed out, the frightful punishment which 
Autolycus predicts for the Clown in the Winter’s Tale (Act. rv, 
Scene iv, ll. 812 ff.) seems to have been borrowed from the torture 
of Ambrogiuolo in this novella, though Boccaccio did not invent it. 
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upon the Decameron for other plays, and there is every 
reason to suppose that he must have been acquainted with 
so well-known a book. On the other hand, there are 
great divergences. How far these are due to the dramat- 
ist himself, it is difficult to say. Boccaccio’s tales had 
of course been retold many times in different tongues, 
including English, with no great fidelity to the original, 
and Shakspere may have worked from one of these altered 
_versions.* Furthermore, he may have known the wager- 
' story quite independently of Boccaccio. It had attained 
a wide circulation in Western Europe before Boccaccio’s 
time, and versions quite different from his were popular in 
the sixteenth century. Attempts to define Shakspere’s ex- 
act dependence on his models are, then, extremely hazard- 
ous, particularly since account must be taken of versions 
no longer extant. But the matter need not be unduly 
complicated ; we ought to get rid of one “ source ” which 
encumbers “ introductions ” to Cymbeline,—the book of 
tales called Westward for Smelts. Shakspere’s supposed 
indebtedness to this appears, if the expression may be par- 
doned, particularly fishy.** After all, we ought to credit 


** This har long been realized. Malone quoted the significant words 
in the 1620 English translation of the Decameron (see his ed. of 
1793): “I know, most worthy lord, (says the printer in his Epis- 
tle Dedicatory,) that many of them [the novels of Boccace] have 
long since been published before, as stolen from the original author, 
and yet not beautified with his sweet style and elocution of phrase, 
neither savouring of his singular morall applications.” 

“Westward for Smelts, or the Water-man’s fare of mad merry 
Western wenches, whose tongues, albeit like Bell-clappers they neuer 
leaue ringing, yet their tales are sweet, and will much content you. 

‘Written by Kinde Kit of Kingstone, London, 1620. Ed. J. 0. 
Halliwell, London, Percy Society, 1848, vol. 22. The tale told by 
the Fishwife of Stand on the Green is the one presenting resem- 
blances to Cymbeline. Westward for Smelts was entered in the 
Stationers’s Register in Jan., 1619 (1620), and published in 1620. 
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him with a certain amount of inventiveness. He did not 
have to get all his incidents from books. 

For purposes of convenience, we shall take Boccaccio’s 
novella, as the closest extant analogue, for a point of 


The only evidence of an earlier edition is a statement by Steevens: 
“Tt was published in a quarto pamphlet 1603. This is the only copy 
of it which I have hitherto seen. There is a late entry of it in the 
books of the Stationers’ Company, Jan. 1619, where it is said to 
havé been written by Kitt of Kingston.” (quoted from the ed. of 
1778) Malone (ibid) subjoins to Steevens’s statement: “The only 
part of the fable, however, which can be pronounced with certainty 
to be drawn from thence, is, Imogen’s wandering about afier Pisanio 
has left he: in the forest; her being almost famished; and being 
taken, at a subsequent period, into the service of the Roman General 
as a page.” Collier (Shakespeare’s Library, London, n. d., vol. 1, 
p. xv), referring to Malone’s remarks in Boswell’s Shakespeare, 
observes that no copy of the date 1603 exists, “and the entry in the 
Stationers’ Register seems to establish that it was a new publica- 
tion. .. . we feel confident that there was no earlier impression 
{than that of 1620], and that Malone had been misinformed when 
he spoke of the existence of a copy dated 1603.” Halliwell, (Remarks 
of M. Karl Simrock on the Plots of Shakespeare’s Plays, Shakespeare 
Society, London, 1850, p. 64) says: “I am inclined to believe Steev- 
ens’s assertion, because he refers to the entry in the Stationers’ 
Register as containing information not found in the edition he used.” 
But Steevens does not say that the edition of 1603 did not refer to 
Kind Kit as the author. The name looks like a pseudonym, and 
perhaps Steevens thought the evidence of the Register worth quoting. 

The resemblances between Westward for Smelts and Cymbeline 
have been most elaborately stated by Dowden (Introduction to Cym- 
beline in the Arden Shakespeare, London, 1903, p. xxix) “Here, as 
in Shakespeare’s play, there is an English historical background; the 
disclosure of the villainy is preceded by the events of a battlefield. 
Here the heroine wanders in want of food, and she takes service 
under the leader of an army as a page; here the first suggestion of 
a wager comes from the villain; here he holds discourse with the 
lady, and represents himself as in her husband’s confidence; and here 
she offers herself to be slain, and the faithful serving-man suggests 
that she shall assume a disguise.”—All this is of no significance, 
however, unless we believe Steevens’s assertion that he had seen an 
edition dated 1603. Dowden recognizes this: “ But if Westward for 
Smelts was not published until 1620, some of the incidents of the 
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departure in analyzing the main plot of Cymbeline. But 
the fortunes of the theme in other hands must first be 
briefly examined. 

The origins of the story of the man who makes a wager 
on the honor of his wife or mistress lie too far in the 
obscurity of the past for the sharpest eye to penetrate. 
Versions of especial interest, showing marked analogies 


tale may have been conceived under the influence of the drama as 
seen upon the stage.” 

Furthermore, while the list of resemblances drawn up by Dowden 
looks very convincing, it shrinks woefully when examined closely, 
and when the very striking points in which the tale diverges from 
Shakspere are observed, affecting the most dramatic part of the nar- 
rative;—for example, the villain is not carried into the chamber in 
a chest, he creeps under the bed; he does not observe the mole under 
the heroine’s breast, but steals a gold crucifix. It hardly seems 
likely that the historical setting in the reign of Henry VI gave 
Shakspere the idea of connecting the action with the mythical Cym- 
beline and the wars with the Romans. Most of the other resem- 
blances can be paralleled from other early versions of the tale, or 
are such as arise naturally from the situation. The assumption of 
male attire and service as a page is found not only in Boccaccio but 
the Miracle, Florus and Jehane and the West Highland tale of The 
Chest (as a gillie) ; the idea of service in war follows naturally in 
days when gentlemen spent most of their time in fighting (cf. the 
Florus). The ladies in the Comte de Poitiers and the Violette are 
abandoned in the forest, and in both of these, as in many other 
versions, “the first suggestion of a wager comes from the. villain, 
and he holds discourse with the lady.” That a heroine abandoned 
in a forest should seek food, or meditate death, or that the faithful 
servant should suggest the donning of male attire are not, in my 
judgment, incidents of significance, once granted the basic situation. 
Such episodes as these are as common in romantic fiction as daisies 
in the fields. 

It seems most likely that Kind Kit and Shakspere used inde- 
pendent versions, each related to the novella of Boccaccio. I doubt 
if Kind Kit, had he drawn from Shakspere’s play, would have omitted 
such striking motives as the chest and the birthmark; and I cannot 
see any reason for supposing Shakspere indebted to him at all, even 
granting that an edition of Westward for Smelts was published in 
1603. 
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to Cymbeline, appear in Old French. In commenting on 
these, Gaston Paris remarked that “un chant populaire 
grec conserve la forme la plus ancienne de ce theme, et 
indique d’ot il provient.”1° Li Comte de Poitiers, a 
metrical romance of the thirteenth century, was probably 
the work of a travelling singer, who may well have drawn 
his material from popular sources.‘° The Roman de la 
Violette, a very charming and elaborate poem, is, on the 
other hand, thoroughly aristocratic, designed for a high- 
born audience, and full of the refinements of courtly pro- 
cedure.'* Dow Rot Flore et de la Bielle Jehane, a spright- 
ly prose romance of the thirteenth century, which has been 
rendered into English by William Morris, shows strong 
ecclesiastical influence: the hero is more moved by piety 
than by love.'* Un Miracle de Nostre Dame (late four- 
teenth century) is a somewhat crude popular combination 
of religious and secular motives, showing faint resem- 
blances to Cymbeline not observable in Boceaccio.’® In 


* Littérature francaise au moyen dge, Paris, 1905, p. 89. 

“ Ed. F. Michel, Paris, 1831. 

“ Ed. F. Michel, Paris, 1834. There has been some discussion as 
to the priority of this and the Poitiers. There can be little doubt, 
I think, that the Violette is later; its motivation, descriptions, social 
conventions and general literary workmanship indicate a more 
sophisticated era. 

* Moland et d’Héricault: Nouvelles francaises en prose du wiiime 
siécle. Bibl. Elzev. 1856, pp. 83 ff. Also Monmerqué et Michel: 
Théatre francais au moyen dge, Paris, 1842, pp. 417 ff. also contains 
the Miracle). For William Morris’s version, see his Old French 
Romances done into English, London, 1896. 

*Too much should not be made of these; they seem the sort of 
thing which might occur in tales developing independently from the 
same situation. They were first noted by Collier in 1839, and still 
encumber discussions of sources. Collier’s comment is reprinted in 
in these parallels, they show that Shakspere utilized a source now 
lost, related in some way to the Miracle. 
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all these versions, the personages belong to the nobility, 
though the method of narrative often suggests a homespun 
audience. 

Other versions reflect bourgeois society. The most note- 
worthy of these is that by Boccaccio, with which should 
be compared the probably contemporaneous tale of an 
unknown Italian, generally referred to as “Anonymus.” *° 
In Le Grand Parangon des nouvelles Nouvelles by Nicho- 
las de Troyes,?* written about 1536, is a treatment of the 
theme apparently based upon Boccaccio; it would be inter- 
esting to get a French version of this date uninfluenced 
by the Italian. The setting among a group of merchants 
is represented in England by the fragment of a prose tale, 
Frederick of Jennen, in the Douce Collection in the Bod- 
leian,?* which breaks off directly after the wager-scene. 
How it would have been continued cannot be predicted 
with certainty, for a group of versions with a different 
dénouement must be taken into consideration. 

In these the heroine deceives the villain into believing 
that she has sacrificed her honor, by persuading another 
woman to take her place,—a situation reminiscent of the 
central plot of Measure for Measure and All’s Well. Here 


*Cf. R. Ohle, Shakespeare’s Cymbeline und seine Romanischen 
Vorliufer, Berlin, 1890; and M. Landau, Quellen des Dekameron, 
Stuttgart, 1884, p. 141. : 

™ Ed. E. Mabille, Paris, 1869. Mabille prints the following sum- 
mary from a catalogue in the Ms., but does not reprint the tale 
itself. “La LII nouvelle, par maistre Ambrose. D’un marchant 
qui gagea A un autre qu’il feroit son plaisir de sa femme, et com- 
ment il fut en sa maison et ne lui fit rien, mais il rapporta par 
trayson au marchant, comme il avoit fait son plaisir de sa femme 
dont il gaigna la gageure; mais A la fin la trayson fut descelée dont 
le marchant fut griefment pugny.” 

=F. J. Furnivall, Robert Laneham’s Letter, N. Y. and London, 
1907. The colophon to the tale states that it was printed in Antwerp 
in 1518. (See p. xxv.) 
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belong an episode in the tale of Taliesin in the Mabino- 
gion, in its present form as late as the fifteenth century,** 
and a noteworthy German rhymed tale, of a popular char- 
acter, by Ruprecht of Wiirzburg.** Both of these are 
obviously derived from French sources. In the German 
story, the bet is made with an inn-keeper, after the mer- 
chants have given unfavorable accounts of their wives. 
An episode in the romance of Perceforest shows how the 
lady turns the tables on her accusers; a similar episode 
is found in Bandello.?® 

The wager-theme was popular in Germany and Scan- 
dinavia in the sixteenth century; it was put into dramatic 
form by Jakob Ayrer about 1600, and it appears in Danish 
and Icelandic ballads.*® The traditional versions are of 
great interest, comprising tales and ballads in Scottish, 
German, Roumanian, Venetian, Sicilian, gipsy, etc., and 
reflecting the theme in different ways.?* 

As already stated, it is no part of the purpose of the 
present discussion to attempt an analysis of the wager- 
story in European literature. The foregoing brief review 
makes it plain how complicated such an analysis would be. 
Different episodes are combined with one another and 


™See the edition by Nutt, London, 1902, pp. 301 ff.: “A very con- 
siderable number of ‘Taliesin’ poems had accumulated by the fif- 
teenth century, from amongst which towards the close, as is most 
likely, a selection was made by the compiler of our tale.” (P. 356.) 

*¥F. H. von der Hagen, Gesammtabenteuer: Hundert altdeutsche 
Erzihlungen. Bd. m, No. txvm; pp. 356 ff., Stuttgart and Tiibin- 
gen, 1850. Cf. also the Introduction, pp. xciffg. An outline of the 
tale is given on p. 353. See also Briider Grimm: Alideutsche Walder, 
Cassel, 1815; 1, p. 35 (Von ewein kaufman). 

*R. Kohler, Jahrbuch fiir Romanische und Englische Litteratur, 
1867, vol. 8, pp. 51 ff. 

* Gollancz, Temple Shakespeare, Introduction, p. x, note. 

™ See especially the Introduction to the ballad of The Twa Knights, 
Child, English and Scottish Ballads, vol. v, pp. 21 ff. (No. 268). 
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with extraneous material in bewildering variety, and too 
much has been lost to make it possible to trace a genealogy 
with safety. The wager-theme was constantly adapted to 
new settings and altered social conditions, and its motiva- 
tion was correspondingly varied. As with medieval story 
in general, the incidents are but a framework upon which 
to build a structure suited to the taste of the times and the 
fancy of the teller. Only through a study of the circum- 
stances and conventions which shaped it, and which influ- 
enced the author, can a given version be correctly inter- 


preted. 
II 


Our attempt to gain a better understanding of the situ- 
ation in Cymbeline will be simplified if we first consider 
the wager-scene by itself, with its immediate consequences 
(Acts I and IT), and then the later conduct of Posthumus 
(Acts III-IV). Analysis of the wager itself must begin 
with a review of the closest extant analogue, which we 
may treat with due reservations as the source,—the novella 
in the Decameron. The explanation of the incidents in 
the novella must, of course, be sought as much in medieval 
habits of thought as in Boccaccio’s own convictions. Since 
we do not know his direct source, it is difficult to estimate 
the extent to which he reshaped the tale; the main outlines 
are in accord with tradition. It is evident that he was 
not in full sympathy with the story.** 

At an inn in Paris some “ very considerable Italian 


~ merchants ” speak slightingly of their wives, agreeing that 


women amuse themselves with lovers, when Jeft behind at 
home, just as men do with such girls as come their way. 
But one merchant, named Bernabo, maintains that he has 
a thoroughly virtuous and incorruptible spouse. There- 


** See below, p. 408, note 32. 
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upon Ambrogiuolo of Pisa scoffs at his boast, and saying 
that he must “ reason with him” on the matter, proceeds 
in the following vein. *® ‘“‘ Thou thyself sayst thy wife 
is a woman and that she is of flesh and blood, as are other 
women. If this be so, those same desires must be hers and 
the same powers that are in other women to resist these 
natural appetites; wherefore however honest she may be, 
it is possible she may do that which other women do. . . .’ 
To which Bernabo made answer, saying, ‘I am a mer- 
chant, and not a philosopher, and as a merchant I will 
answer.’”’ He thereupon maintains that there are “ dis- 
creet”’ women, and that his wife is one of them. The 
dispute runs on, and finally Bernabo proposes the wager. 
*“¢ Since thou wilt have it that all women are so compliant 
and that thine address is such, I am content, so I may 
certify thee of my wife’s honesty, to have my head cut off, 
as thou canst anywise avail to bring her to do thy pleasure 
in aught of the kind; and if thou fail thereof, I will have 
thee lose no otherwhat than a thousand gold florins.’ ” 
Ambrogiuolo replies that he will have no advantage in 
shedding Bernabo’s blood, if he wins the wager, but he 
proposes that Bernabo stake five thousand florins against 


his thousand, and that he will undertake within three _ 


months to bring Bernabo proofs of his wife’s infidelity. 
So the matter is arranged. 

As to the social station and general type of mind repre- 
sented by Bernabo there can be no doubt. He is not an 
aristocrat, but a merchant, and he opposes to the philo- 
sophical discussion in which he finds himself involved the 
simple faith of a man of the middle class,®° proud in the 
accomplishments of a wife who would make a good wait- 
ing-woman,—“ ‘ moreover,’ said [Bernabo], ‘ there was no 


*T use the translation in the Furness Variorum. 
“Tam a merchant, and not a philosopher.” 
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sewer, or in other words, no serving-man alive who served 
better or more deftly at a nobleman’s table than did she.’ ” 
And it is noteworthy that it is he himself who proposes 
the wager, not the villain, as in Shakspere’s play. It is 
not an arrangement agreed to after provocation, but one 
put forward by Bernabo himself as a happy solution of the 
dispute. Clearly, if we are to blame Posthumus, we must 
be far more severe with Bernabo. 

When considered from the medieval point of view, how- 
ever, the conduct of Bernabo becomes comprehensible im- 
mediately. The beginnings of the story, as we may judge 
from the ballads and popular tales, told of a boast as to 
the excellence of a wife made in much the same spirit in 
which a man might vaunt the superior qualities of his 
horse. In early days one bought wives much as one now 
buys animals. In a version taken down orally in Islay 
in 1859, which bears many marks of tradition reaching 
back hundreds of years, the dispute is between a young 
king, who has just married—and paid for—a beautiful 
wife, and a sea-captain. The king wishes to buy silks for 
her, the best in the ship. 

“Indeed!” said the captain, “thou must have an exceedingly 
good wife when thou must have a gown of the best silk I have on 
board.” “I have that,” said the king, “a wife many of whose 
equals are not to be got.” “Wilt thou lay a wager,” said the 
eaptain, “that with all her goodness I will not get leave to enter 
thy chamber?” “TI will lay a wager, anything thou desiredst (sic), 
that thou wilt not.” “What wager wilt thou lay?” said the cap- 
tain. “I will put the heirship in pledge,” said the king. Said the 
captain, “I will put all the silk in ship in pledge to thee that I will.” 
The captain came on shore and the king went on board.™ 


= J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands, Edinburgh, 
1860, vol. 1, No. 18, pp. 1 ff. The editor comments: “It is not now 
the custom to buy a wife, and thereby acquire the right to shoot her; 
and yet this right is insisted upon, and acknowledged, and the story 
hinges on it” (p. 14). 
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In Boceaccio’s tale the confidence of the husband has be- 
come a virtue: Bernabo opposes his faith in his wife’s 
constancy to sophisticated arguments about the inherent 
sinfulness of women. We know that he was right in his 
estimate of her virtue; the tale proves that. And he is 
willing to go to any lengths to proclaim his confidence in 
her; the more dangerous the test, the more perfect does 
this confidence appear. Nowadays we feel that to give a 
villain a chance to attempt to seduce one’s wife, for the 
sake of proving to him and to others her unassailable chas- 
tity, would be the height of folly, and of cruelty to her. 
But the Middle Ages thought otherwise; they believed 
that a virtue exaggerated, as it seems to us, beyond all 
reason, was a virtue magnified. Boccaccio affords various 
illustrations of this in the Decameron. In the tale of 
Mithridanes and Nathan (x, 3) a man, to prove his per- 
fect liberality—that virtue so highly esteemed in the medi- 
eval prince—is ready to give his very life to anyone who 
asks it, even though the motive for taking it be ignoble. 
The tale of the patience of Griselda (x, 10), so far trans- 
gressing what we feel to be common-sense, is too well 
known to require more than mention. In the story of 
The Two Friends (x, 8), Gisippus, betrothed to Sophro- 
nia, finding that his friend Titus is passionately in love 
with her, renounces all his rights as a husband, giving her 
to Titus immediately after the wedding, in such a fashion 
that the girl does not recognize the substitution. Such, 
according to the story, is the self-sacrifice of the perfect 
friend. The well-known tale of Amis and Amile, in which 
one friend kills his children in order to heal the leprosy 
afflicting the other, points the same moral not less fan- 
tastically. 

It is characteristic of stories of this type that the inno- 
cent are made to suffer in such demonstrations of virtue; 
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the children of Amile are completely forgotten in their 
father’s love for his friend ; Gisippus has not thought of the 
feelings of Sophronia in the cruel deception which empha- 
sizes his devotion to Titus. In the variants of the 
wager-story in which the heroine preserves her honor by a 
trick, no thought is given to the woman substituted in her 
place. What of her honor? In the version of The Twa 
Knights printed by Child the girl is the heroine’s own 
niece,—a situation repulsive in the extreme to modern 
feelings. 

Such tales as these enable us, through their very ex- 
travagances, to understand Bernabo’s act in proposing a 
test which seems absurd and cruel, in order to show his 
complete faith in his wife’s chastity. He does not, in- 
deed, stand the trial of perfect constancy to the end; he 
is later overwhelmed by the apparently convincing evi- 
dence of his wife’s infidelity. But in the beginning he 
is willing to go to any lengths to show his confidence. The 
Middle Ages obviously accepted episodes like this in the 
uncompromising belief that one cannot have too much of a 
virtue. There are, however, clear indications that Boc- 
eaccio did not wholly sympathize with the old medieval 
tale which he was retelling. His handling of it is reminis- 
cent of the way in which Chaucer, through the Clerk’s 
Envoy, pokes fun at the women after the “ virtue-story ” 
of the patient Griselda.** 


* Boccaccio’s tale is ostensibly told to show that the deceiver is 
sooner or later punished for his deception. Another moral is pointed 
by the Sultan of Alexandria at the end of the story, who “ praised 
very highly the actions, courage and virtue of Ginevra.” But this 
conclusion did not appeal to the gay young Florentines of Boc- 
eaccio’s party, who had small faith in women’s virtue, and knew 
many anecdotes illustrating their frailty. So Dioneo, perhaps the 
most loose-tongued of them all, maintains, in telling the tale of the 
old husband and the young wife immediately following, “that Ber- 
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The application of all this to Cymbeline is obvious. If 
Posthumus, in his ardor to maintain the unassailable 
chastity of his wife, accepts a wager which seems to us 
abhorrent and unfeeling, we have only to remember that 
there was enough of the medieval point of view surviving 
in Shakspere’s own day to make the arrangement seem 
justifiable. There is ample evidence of this in other 
Shakesperean plays. Consider, for instance, the situation 
in the Two Gentlemen of Verona. Valentine is so perfect 
a friend that despite all the treachery of Proteus he is 
willing to give him his lady Silvia, at the very moment 
when he finds Proteus about to offer her the grossest out- 
rage and violence.** 


And, that my love may appear plain and free, 
All that was mine in Silvia I give thee. 


Silvia, it will be recalled, is not consulted, though she has 
suffered extreme distress for her lover’s sake. The whole 
situation is very reminiscent of that in Boccaccio’s novella 
just referred to, in its general moral bearings, in which 
Gisippus, to show himself a perfect friend, gives Titus his 
own bride. In the Merchant of Venice Antonio is ready 
to place his life in jeopardy that his friend Bassanio may 
go to Belmont properly furnished as a wooer. 

The first thypg necessary with the wager-episode, then, 
is to look at it through medieval eyes. What seems to 


nabo in disputing with Ambrogiuolo had acted rashly and foolishly.” 
[cavalcasse la capra in verso il chino]: And all the company agree 
laughingly “that Dioneo spoke the truth and that Bernabo had been 
a great fool.” 

® Act v, Scene iv, ll. 82-3. The Two Gentlemen of Verona has been 
generally misunderstood as a love-story, whereas it is fundamentally, 
a virtue-story illustrating friendship. Ingenious attempts like Dr. 
Batteson’s to get around this dénouement by subtleties of logic miss 
the point completely. Cf. Sampson, Introduction to Tudor Shake- 
speare, Two Gentlemen, pp. xiv, xv. 
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modern feeling repugnant becomes plausible, and the 
strange popularity of the theme becomes more comprehen- 
sible. But there is much more in the situation than we 
can gather from Boccaccio. Shakspere, as we shall see, 
has so altered it as to make the wager appear still more 
reasonable, and the conduct of the husband not only excus- 
able, but inevitable. 


III 


The chivalric discussion at the house of Philaric which 
Shakspere describes in Cymbeline is as different as pos- 
sible from the contest between “ philosophy” and the 
pride of a bourgeois merchant in an accomplished wife 
in the pages of Boccaccio. It is clear at once that Shak- 
spere’s characters are gentlemen, gathered at the residence 
of an Italian of wealth and social position. Their con- 
versation is the elaborate, rather affected language of the 
courtier; this is particularly noticeable in the speeches of 
Tachimo. The social status of Posthumus is unmistakable ; 
he is sprung from the noble stock of the Leonati and mar- 
ried to the daughter of a king. He is introduced to the 
company as an equal,—as Philario puts it to his friends, 
“Let him be so entertained amongst you as suits, with 
gentlemen of your knowing, to a stranger of his quality.” 
This is, to all intents and purposes, a scene from the life 
of Shakspere’s own time, with the social conventions of 
gentler folk,—just the sort of company in which a young 
Englishman making the grand tour at the end of the six- 
teenth century might have found himself. The absurdity 
of connecting it with early Britain hardly needs comment: 
as Dr. Herford says, “ Shakespeare clearly designed Cym- 
beline to be as much and as little a picture of Augustan 
Britain as Hamlet is a picture of eleventh century Den- 
mark.” 
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Shortly after the entrance of Posthumus it is recalled 
that there had once been a quarrel in Orleans, which came 
near to “ the arbitrament of swords,” in which Posthumus 
maintained his lady to be “ more fair, virtuous, wise, chaste, 
constant-qualified and less attemptable ” than the rarest of 
the ladies of France. Iachimo remarks that he must not 
rate her above those of Italy, and Posthumus retorts that 
he would “ abate her nothing.” The dispute waxes, and : 
Tachimo alleges that “an accomplished courtier” could 4 
win away the lady, offering to wager thereon half of his a 
estate against a valuable ring worn by Posthumus. Re- i 
peating his offer, he sets his own stake at ten thousand i 
ducats. Posthumus embraces Iachimo’s conditions, with , 
the proviso that “if she remain unseduced, you not mak- 
ing it appear otherwise, for your ill opinion and the as- 
sault you have made to her chastity, you shall answer me_ 
with your sword.” Thus the wager is concluded. The 
scene should of course be read in full, and compared with 
the account of it given by the repentant Iachimo in Act V. 

The important thing to note here is that Shakspere, in 
making Philario and Iachimo gentlemen instead of mer- 
chants, or an inn-keeper and a merchant, has made the« 
conduct of Posthumus far more natural. The confidence 
of a trusting husband, willing to go to any extreme to 
show his confidence in his wife’s integrity, is here rein- 
forced by the solemn duty of a knight not to hesitate when 
the virtues and excellence of his lady are called in ques-*' 
tion. According to the rules of chivalry, Posthumus could 
have acted, as the perfect lover and gentleman, in no other 
way. We shall not attempt to determine how far Shak- 
spere, in placing the scene in an aristocratic rather than 
a bourgeois society, was influenced by a desire to make his 
story more convincing. Professor Thorndike has reminded 
us that in the dramatic romances of Beaumont and 
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Fletcher, to which this play probably owes much, “ all 
principal characters are people of the court; even those 
who are utterly detestable hold positions ot rank.” 
Whether accident or design, this alteration is of the high- 
est significance. 

Various details in the conversation reveal the chivalric 
conventions which control it. Posthumus says of Imogen, 
“ Being so far provoked as I was in France, I would abate 
her nothing, though I profess myself her adorer, not her 
friend,” that is to say, “ If I were to be so much roused 
to speak my mind as I was in France, I would rate her 
virtue no lower than I did then, even though I were judg- 
ing as one worshipping her from afar, instead of as her 
accepted lover.” ** The purity of Imogen is so compelling 


** This sentence has been generally misunderstood. The various at- 
tempts at elucidating it may be studied in the Variorum. “ Friend ” 
of course often means “lover,” “ sweetheart’; not always in a bad 
sense, though it frequently seems to indicate the intimacies of wed- 
lock without the accompanying formalities of marriage. In Measure 
for Measure, Lucio says of Claudio, (1, 1v, 29) “he hath got his 
friend with child.” It is not Lucio’s habit to speak foully of the 
good women in the play, and Juliet is surely one of these. Claudio 
thus explains his relations with her (Act I, Scene ii, ll. 155 ff.) : 


—upon a true contract 
I got possession of Julietta’s bed. 
You know the lady, she is fast my wife, 
Save that we do the denunciation lack 
Of outward order. 


Dr. Furness, who does not appear to have thought of this passage in 
Measure for Measure in this connection, suggests (Preface to the 
Variorum Cymbeline) that Imogen’s marriage to Posthumus was a 
+ “ handfasting.” He points out that if Imogen were irrevocably mar- 
ried, the Queen would scarcely try to force Cloten upon her, or 
Cloten woo her, and that when he does so, Imogen never appeals to 
“the insuperable barrier of her marriage.” The solution Dr. Furness 
finds in the Queen’s words (1, v, 76). “She says in effect that 
Pisanio, as long as he lives, will be a witness or a ‘ remembrancer,’ 
possibly the only witness, to the handfasting between Posthumus and 
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that even a man in the conventional chivalric attitude of 
loving hopelessly, as Troilus did Cressida in the begin- 
ning, or Palamon and Arcite Emelye, would be as sure of 
her virtue as the man to whom she had granted her “ pity.” 
The reader should also observe the threat of a duel to 
follow, in case Iachimo cannot prove his assertions against 
the lady, and the words of Iachimo, referring to Posthu- 
mus at the end of the play: 
he, true knight, 
No lesser of her honor confident 


Than I did truly find her, steals this ring. 
(Act V, Scene v, 187 ff.) 


The suggestion of the wager comes, it will be noted, not 
from the husband, as in Bocecaccio’s tale, but from the 
villain Iachimo. The “true knight ” might be loth to be 
drawn into a quarrel, but when the virtues of his lady 
were called in question, the code of chivalry gave him no 
choice in the matter. This may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing passage from the Morte Darthur. Launcelot has 
just come upon Sir Meliagaunce and Sir Lamorak, who 
are fighting to maintain the superior beauty of their re- 
spective ladies. 


Imogen. The marriage was not then complete. It was merely a 
‘trothplight,’ and, not having been blest by Holy Church, was not 
irrevocable,—certainly not if royal influence be brought to bear. . . . 
That the Handfasting was to her [Imogen] a ceremony as holy 


as marriage itself is evident by her calling Cloten a ‘profane . - 
fellow’ when-he had asserted that her pretended contract with 


Posthumus was no contract, at least among royalties, as he says, 
although among the common people a self-figured knot, such as a. 
‘handfast ’ is, might be deemed an impediment.” Cf. the use of the 
word “ fast” in the foregoing quotation from Measure for Measure, 
and the definition cited by the New English Dictionary from Jamie- 


son, 1808-1825: “ To handfast, to betrothe by joining hands, in order 


to cohabitation [sic], before the celebration of marriage.” 
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Sir, said Meliagaunce, I shall tell you for what cause we do this 
battle. {I praised my lady Queen Guenever, and said she was the 
fairest lady in the world, and Sir Lamorak said nay thereto, for he 
said Queen Morgause of Orkney was fairer than she, and more of 
beauty. Ah! Sir Lamorak [says Launcelot] why sayest thou so? 
It is not thy part to dispraise thy princess that thou art under her 
obeisance and we all. And therewith he alight on foot, and said, 
For this quarrel make thee ready, for I will prove upon thee that 
queen Guenever is the fairest lady and most of bounty in the world. 
Sir, said Sir Lamorak, I am loth to have ado with you in this 
quarrel. For every man thinketh his own lady fairest; and though 
I praise the lady that I love most, ye should not be wroth. For 
though my lady Queen Guenever be fairest in your eye, wit ye well 
Queen Morgause of Orkney is fairest in mine eye, and so every 
knight thinketh his own lady fairest; and wit ye well, Sir, ye are 
the man in the world, except Sir Tristram, that I am most lothest 
to have ado withal. But and ye will needs fight with me, I shall 
endure you as long as I may.* 


It is of especial interest to study the wager-scene in the 
Roman de la Violette. Of all the analogues to Cym- 
beline, this is the closest as regards its chivalric setting. 
Its atmosphere of courtly refinement may be gathered from 
the songs which the hero Girars sings in praise of his lady. 


Quant bele dame et fine amors me prie, 
Encor ferai chancon cointe et jolie, 
Ne ja ne quier qu’ envieus mot en die, 
Car onques n’es amai, 

Ne ja les amerai; 

Et qui les aim, bien sai 

Qu’il fait cruel folie; 
Quw’ envieus sont molt plain de félonnie. 
‘Tout ensi son chanter define; 
Mais Amours, ki onques ne fine, 
Le semont qu’il chante encore 
Ceste canconette a karole: 

J’ai amors fait & mon gré 

Miels en vaudra ma vie. 


To the proud boast of Girars in the presence of the court 


“ Ed. Strachey, London, 1901; Bk. rx, Chapter xxv. 
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that he loves a lady of surpassing beauty and is loved in 
return, Lisiars, “a worse man than Ganelon,” retorts that 
he will wager his lands against those of Girars that the 
lady is by no means so constant, and that he will prove it 
within eight days. Girars, in his perfect confidence, ac- 
cepts the wager immediately. The king attempts to dis- 
suade Lisiars, telling him that he has started on a foolish 
venture, and that a man who attempts to shame another 
often finds that his efforts recoil on his own head.** But 
Girars scornfully interrupts, and tells the king to let Lisi- 
ars have his way; he himself has no fear of the outcome. 
So the wager is concluded. ** 

It is noteworthy that the king does not attempt to dis- 
suade the hero from accepting the wager, since he could 
not in honor refuse to take it up. Instead, the king en- 
deavors to influence the villain Lisiars not to press it. But 
Girars, the perfect knight and lover, cannot allow any 


* Just the moral which Boccaccio draws from the whole story. 
sad Dist li rois: “Lisiars amis, 

En fole evre vous estes mis 

Ki vous vantés d’ autrui hounir. 

Li maus doit sor vous avenir: 

S’iert 4 bon droit s’il i revient. 

Nous véons que souvent avient 

Que cil ki velt hounir autrui 

Que li maus revertist sour lui. 

Certes, si vous m’en créissiés, 

Ja ne vous entremesisiés.” 

“Avoi! Sire, che dist Gérars; 

Puisque mesires Lisiars 

Velt gagier, por moi ne remaigne. 

Ains aroit conquis Alemaigne, 

Mien escient, par son escu, 

Que de cest plait m’éust vaincu. 

Mais or laissons le ramprosner. 

Pleges couvient chascun donner.” 
(ed. Michel, p. 18.) 
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suspicion of faithlessness to rest upon his lady, and calls 
for the immediate binding of the contract. So Philario, 
the host in Cymbeline, while disapproving of the wager 
made at his house and endeavoring to break off the dis- 
cussion, never suggests that Posthumus shall reject it. 

I suppose that it is hardly necessary to point out that 
elucidation of Cymbeline by reference to medieval courtly 
romance is abundantly justified by the survival and revival 
of chivalric conventions in the days of Elizabeth and 
James, both in literature and in the life of the court. 
Chivalry, as a practical rule of life, was moribund in the 
fourteenth century, yet it was splendidly observed at the 
court of Edward III, it was ostentatiously practiced dur- 
ing the Wars of the Roses, as for example by Malory’s 
theatrical patron Richard Earl of Warwick, Henry VIII 
gave it magnificent expression at the Field of the Cloth of 
' Gold, and it experienced a veritable rebirth under Eliza- 
beth. A Virgin Queen enthroned gave new stimulus to 
elaborate and courtly compliment. From the time of her 
coronation, when Sir Edward Dimock rode on horseback 
into the hall, offering to fight any man who should deny 
Elizabeth to be the lawful sovereign of the realm, down 
to the days when, aged and wrinkled, she still demanded 
of her supporters the attentions bestowed by knights upon 
their lady-loves, chivalric observances ruled the outward 
manners of the court. Nor was the situation otherwise 
under James I. His accession was celebrated by a splen- 
did tournament, and the glories of his state were sustained 
by lavish expenditures on knightly ceremonials. Prince 
Henry was especially fond of chivalric exercises, and ex- 
celled at tilting. As a rule, all this bore small relation 
to the actual life of the time; just as tilting had no sig- 
nificance for actual warfare as then practiced. Some- 
thing of the true spirit of chivalry remaingd, however ; 
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the exaggerations of Raleigh, the magnificence of Essex, 
were balanced by the true gentleness and courtesy of Sir 
Philip Sidney. 

To note the reflection of all this in literature would be 
to tell a twice-told tale. If chivalry had lost its force as a 
social institution, it gained new splendor through its ima- 
ginative treatment in letters. Chaucer, Malory, Hawes, 
Spenser, Sidney were only the leaders of a host of poets 
and romancers, preserving these traditions from genera- 
tion to generation. Medieval chivalry is, indeed, nowhere 
seen to better advantage than in literature, whether in the 
thirteenth century or the sixteenth; there it had a happier 
fortune than in the test of actual life, where its ardors 
often seemed ridiculous and its golden trappings tinsel. 
Everyone who knows what chivalry means can see its influ- 
ence in the plays of Shakspere, yet it is extraordinary how 
little the plays have been studied against the background 
of the medieval conventions surviving in the Elizabethan 
Age. If Shakspere had occasion to put on the stage the 
fighting or the love-making of the highly born, he drew 
the picture in terms of the society with which he was 
familiar. It did not matter whether the play exhibited 
the walls of windy Troy, or the castle of Elsinore, or the 
park of the king of Navarre, or the Britain of Cymbeline, 
the manners took the shape of those of Elizabeth’s court. 
Sometimes Shakspere treated chivalric conventions as 
decoration, sometimes realistically, sometimes with gentle 
satire. He was particularly fond of contrasting the arti- 
ficial wooing of the courtier with the divine passion of 
the lover, even though this might itself borrow the terms 
of chivalry for its expression. Romeo in love with Rosa- 
line, all sighs and groans for a lady whom he can forget 
in a breath, is designedly contrasted with the Romeo of 


passionate whole-hearted devotion to Juliet; the Duke in 
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Twelfth Night, wooing a lady at long distance, and get- 
ting tremendous aesthetic satisfaction out of it, is a foil 
to Viola, loving with a sincere and unaffected heart; 
Troilus and Cressida offers a bewilderingly complex mix- 
ture of human passion and romantic convention; Love’s 
Labor’s Lost is a delightful burlesque of the various exag- 
gerations of romantic love. We cannot delay over the 
matter further here. <A study of the significance of medi- 
eval chivalry for an understanding of Shakspere’s plays, 
greatly needed as it is, demands extended treatment. Here 
we can only glance at it in connection with Cymbeline.** 

As everyone knows, Cymbeline was written at a time 
of renewed interest in romance. After an era of realistic 
comedy and of tragedy, the English stage experienced, in 
the latter part of the first decade of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a great revival of interest in dramatic romance. 
This fashion appears to have been set by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and to have been imitated by the greater dra- 
matist, alert as he ever was for what would please public 
taste.*® Many critics who have a perfect realization of 
this either neglect to take it into account in practice, or 


“A suggestive, but not exhaustive treatment of this subject will 
be found in Professor W. H. Schofield’s Chivalry in English Litera- 
ture, Cambridge, Mass., 1912, pp. 183 ff. He calls attention to the 
tournament in Pericles, and particularly the challenge of Hector in 
Troilus and Cressida. 

Hector, in view of Trojans and of Greeks, 
Shall make it good, or do his best to do it, 
He hath a lady, wiser, fairer, truer, 
Than ever Greek did compass in his arms. 
(Act I, Scene iii, ll. 273 ff.) 


Professor Schofield notes the wager in Cymbeline, with brief com- 
ment, but does not analyze the situation in detail. I hope later to 
publish a study of the influence of medieval conventions on Shak- 
spere. 

*See Thorndike, below, p. 424, note 50. 
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mistake the real nature of this romance. Mr. Arthur 
Symons thinks of it as a kind of children’s game. “ Cym- 
beline is a romance, made out of Holinshed, and Boc- 
caccio, and perhaps nursery stories, and it is that happiest 
kind of romance, which strays harmlessly through tragic 
incidents, in which only the bad people come to grief. 
All the time things seem to be knotting themselves up 
inextricably, everyone is playing at cross-purposes with 
every one, as in a children’s game, immensely serious to 
the children. ... We are following the track of a ro- 
mance, and in countries where no one is sick or sorry 
beyond measure.” 4° Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, remind- 
ing us to seek the truth of imagination rather than the 
truth of fact, refers us indiscriminately to Blue Beard, 
Cinderella, Little Red Riding Hood, the Faerie Queene, 
and Pilgrim’s Progress.** 

It is of the highest importance to distinguish the two 
different kinds of “romance” in Cymbeline. There is, 


on the one hand, a strong fairy-tale element in the play; _ 


the Guiderius-Arviragus plot has often been compared 
with the médrchen of Little Snow-White and the Dwarfs. 
But this idyllic rustic material is in sharp contrast to the 


main plot. There the romantic conventions are of a very 


definite sort, as far removed from Blue Beard at one end 
as from Pilgrim’s Progress at the other. They are the 
conventions of court life, which may also be studied, 
mingled with other material, in such plays as Philaster, 
the Maid’s Tragedy, Thierry and Theodoret, conventions 
which were a survival of the Middle Ages, which had been 
an outgrowth and an accompaniment of the feudal sys- 


“ Works of Shakespeare, ed. by Sir Sidney Lee, N. Y. and Boston, 
1911, Introduction to Cymbeline, p. xi. 
“See above, p. 392, note 3. 
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tem, and which were, in somewhat altered form, in the 
height of fashion in Shakspere’s time. They had been 
modified by Renaissance views of conduct, derived from 
Italian and classical sources, and by changes in the popu- 
lar attitude towards moral questions. The Elizabethans 
were not ready to accept the adulterous love condoned by 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.*? But they clung 
passionately to externals, and their romantic observances 
were full of the absurdities so characteristic of the Middle 
Ages. 

So the wager in Cymbeline, in its fantastic exaggera- 
_ tion of confidence in Imogen’s virtue, is at once thoroughly 
~ medieval and thoroughly Elizabethan. This old theme, 
hallowed by centuries of story-telling, happened to fit to a 
nicety, through its very extravagances, the spirit of six- 
teenth-century chivalry. At just about the time the play 
was written, Cervantes was satirizing excesses of this sort, 
in making Don Quixote place himself on the high-road, 
and stop the merchants of Toledo, unless they would 
acknowledge that there was not in the whole world a more 
beautiful damsel than Dulcinea del Toboso. Consider the 
ridiculous antics of Elizabeth’s courtiers to express the 
havoe made by her charms upon their hearts. A favorite 
trick of Essex was to imitate the love-lorn medieval knight, 
and take to his bed, refusing all comfort, when the favor 
of his lady was withdrawn from him. Amusing, too, is 
Raleigh’s attempt to drown himself, so great were “ the 
horrors of Tantalus ” which he endured when deprived of 
the sunshine of the royal presence. The disease spread 
even beyond the limits of the court. A little London tailor, 


“ For a discussion of the chivalric elements in Shakspere’s Troilus 
and Cressida, see an article by the present writer in Shaksperian 
Studies, N. Y., (Columbia University Press) 1916. 
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fancying himself in love with Elizabeth, “ whined himself 
to death” for her sake, and was doubtfully immortalized 
in verse by Lord Charles Cavendish.** Shakspere has his 
fling at these absurdities again and again; we may even 
see a reflection of them in Hamlet, when Laertes is chal- 
lenged to the most extravagant of feats to show his devo- 
tion to Ophelia,—to drink vinegar or eat a crocodile. As 
Taine puts it, “like the tars who tattoo a heart on their 
arms to prove their love for the girls they left behind them, 
you find men who ‘ devoured sulphur and drank urine’ to 
win their mistress by a proof of affection.” ** 

Professor J. L. Lowes, in a remarkably suggestive 
essay, has pointed out that the treatment of melancholy 
and madness in Chaucer and Shakspere can best be under- 
stood by a study of medieval medical doctrines.*® So it 
is with Shakspere’s love-making and social usages; it is 
fruitless to analyze these from the modern point of view, 


they must be recognized for what they are: belated and »/ 


altered conventions of medievalism. Mr. Henry Osborn 
Taylor sums up the matter admirably: “ The Middle Ages 
helped antiquity to shape the faculties and furnish the 
tastes of the sixteenth century. These faculties and tastes 
were then applied to what the past seemed also to offer as 
from a distinct and separate platform. Only by realizing 
the action of these formative and contributive agencies, 
shall we perceive this period’s true relationships, and 
appreciate its caused and causal being, begotten of the 


“See, for episodes of this sort, Strickland, Queens of England, 
London, 1854, vol. Iv, pp. 663-4; 587; 721. 

“ History of English Literature, N. Y., 1871, vol. 1, p. 227. I can 
not verify the jumbled reference to Middleton with which he supports 
this. 

““The Loveres Maladye of Hereos,” Modern Philology, vol. x1, pp. 
491-546; esp. 544 ff. Cf. E. E. Stoll, ibid., vol. m1, pp. 281-303. 
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past, yet vital (as each period is) with its own spirit, and 
big with a modernity which was not yet.” *¢ 

Regarded from the point of view of medieval chivalric 
observance, then, the making of the wager assumes a new 
significance. Posthumus Leonatus emerges fully vindi- 
cated ; his is the only conduct possible for the perfect lover 
and the perfect knight. But what of his later procedure? 
This is quite another matter, demanding separate con- 


sideration. 
IV 


After the very brilliant and carefully elaborated scenes 
in Acts I and II, which are beyond doubt Shakspere’s own 
work,—the parting of Posthumus and Imogen, the mak- 
ing of the wager, the interview between Imogen and 
Iachimo, the brief but beautifully managed episode in the 
bedchamber, the triumph of Iachimo over Posthumus, and 
the agonized soliloquy of Posthumus, in which he suspects 
the virtue of all women—we do not see Posthumus again 
until Act V. Letters from him are read, one bidding with 
feigned affection that Imogen meet him at Milford-Haven, 
and another commanding Pisanio to poison her. At the 
opening of Act V, it appears from his soliloquy over the 
bloody handkerchief that the rage of Posthumus and his 
desire for vengeance are quite over; he repents his com- 
mand and the faithfulness of Pisanio in having, as he 
supposes, executed it, ending with lines of a banality that 
certainly make us suspect an interpolator or collaborator. 
The scenes on the field of battle and in the prison contain 
occasional evidences of his repentance, but add nothing 
new for his relations with Imogen, while they have often 
been suspected of being from another hand than Shak- 


“Thought and Expression in the Sixteenth Century, N. Y., 1920 
(Preface). Through Mr. Taylor’s kindness, I am able to quote this 
from the proof-sheets, 
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spere’s, especially the scene in the prison. The business 
in Cymbeline’s tent in Act V is curiously managed: after 
the confession of Iachimo, Posthumus, with a fresh out- 
break of repentance, strikes the disguised Imogen, who 
swoons, and upon reviving “ begins an unseemly squabble 
with Pisanio. ... Then poor old doddering Cornelius 
must needs be brought forward, and must tell again in 
prosy words what he has told us all once before, even to 
the very same reference to ‘cats and dogs’! All this 
while poor Posthumus has nothing to do but to shift first 
on one foot and then on the other.” #7—But most remark- 
able of all, I think, is the final reunion of Imogen and 
Posthumus. After all that has gone before, we certainly 
expect that the terrible misunderstanding which brings 
death so near for the lovers, the main-spring of the whole 
play, will be ended with appropriate dignity. Instead, 
all that the scene has to offer is this: 
Imogen. Why did you throw your wedded lady from you? 
Think that you are upon a rock,* and now 
Throw me again. [Embracing him.] 


Posthumus. Hang there like fruit, my soul, 
Till the tree die! 


—a mixture of wrestling, horticulture and banality which 
could hardly be surpassed.*® 

In short, then, the development of the main plot in the 
last three acts is most unsatisfactory, giving the impression 
of hasty and careless workmanship, as if the dramatist had 
lost his interest. Perhaps a collaborator was allowed too 
large a share here, but we must be chary of assuming that 
scenes were not written by Shakspere because they seem 


“ Variorum Cymbeline, Introduction, pp. xiv-xv. 

* Probably lock, as in wrestling, see Dowden, loc. cit., p. 212. 

“ Perhaps not everyone will agree; Charles Cowden-Clarke thought 
this reunion “ perfectly divine.” 
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to fall far below his usual level. There is no doubt that 
he did, at times, hurried and very inferior work. It seems 
clear, in any case, that what interested him most was the 
earlier part of the tale; for the punishment which Posthu- 
mus attempts to inflict upon Imogen and the final recon- 
ciliation he felt little enthusiasm. One remembers Chau- 
cer’s treatment of the Trotlus; when once Criseyde has 
left Troy, the poet’s interest seems to flag, and the story 
hurries to its end. 

The reason for all this is not far to seek. The really 
picturesque and individual part of the main plot is the 
making of the wager and its immediate outcome; the rest 
is a mosaic of the commonplaces of romance. Shakspere’s 
creative imagination was obviously stimulated by the psy- 
chological problem involved in the wager. A devoted hus- 
band, forced by knightly conventions into a novel and 
dangerous situation ; a scheming villain, nevertheless clear- 
sighted enough to admire the purity of the wife and the 
nobility of the husband, and a heroine of stainless virtue 
and surpassing charm, made to appear guilty through a 
cruel and unusual combination of circumstances,—all this 
gave an opportunity for new situations and contrasts of 
character. But the ending of the story was a collocation 
of commonplace situations and motives, given individu- 
ality only by the superposition of the Guiderius-Arviragus 
plot. Shakspere’s poetic fancy was happily allowed full 
play in the lovely woodland scenes; the attention of the 
spectator is diverted to this attractive material, and the 
play is saved. 

We have said that the latter part of the main plot is a 
“mosaic of the commonplaces of romance.” Professor 
Thorndike, in a brilliant essay,°° has shown in detail 


© The Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Shakspere, Worces- 
ter, Mass., 1901. 
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the close parallelism between Cymbeline and the romances 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, particularly Philaster, which 
he believes influenced it. There is no need to repeat his 
analysis here. Of Imogen he says, “She is good and 
chaste and spirited; she resists an attempt at seduction ; 
she wears boy’s clothes; she leaves the court in search of 
her lover; she remains true to him after he has deserted 
her, and sought to kill her; she dies and is brought back 
to life again; she passes through all sorts of impossible 
situations to final reconciliation and happiness. In all this 
there is little trace of an individual character; all this can 


be duplicated in the stories of Bellario and Arethusa.” ** 


Similarly, the conduct of Posthumus recalls that of Phil- 
aster; compare the jealous letter of Posthumus (111, iv, 
20) with the jealousy of Philaster upbraiding Arethusa 
(111, ii); the soliloquy of Posthumus denouncing women 
with that of Philaster (11, ii) ; even the wounding of Are- 
thusa by Philaster (1v, iii) reappears in the striking of 
Imogen by Posthumus (v, v, 228).°? 

The critics have been very severe on Posthumus for his 
ready belief in the guilt of Imogen, which indeed seems 
to anticipate Iachimo’s full revelations, for his resolve to 
murder her, the cruelty with which he pursues this re- 
solve, and finally for his sudden repentance, which is held 
to denote a fatal weakness of character. Yet we do not 
have to go beyond Shakspere’s own plays to see that these 
are conventions of romantic drama. The psychology and 
ethics of Shaksperean heroes are as much at variance with 
reality as are the curious legal systems in force in the 
countries where romantic events take place, the absurdi- 
ties of which have often been noted. Consider how belief 


% Tbid., p. 139. Italics mine. 
Tbid., p. 153. 
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in the guilt of Hero is shared by all the good people in 
Much Ado, save Beatrice and (perhaps) Benedick, yet how 
slender the grounds for that belief really are; how the 
violent jealousy of Leontes breaks out against his devoted 
wife and old play-fellow, with practically no foundation 
at all; and how suddenly, almost ludicrously, repentance 
for past acts comes to Proteus, Claudio, Angelo, Oliver, 
Bertram, and the Usurping Duke in As You Like It.** 
That Imogen must be put to death for her supposed un- 
chastity is the only course possible for the romantic hero. 
It was a very old and widespread idea among the Indo- 
European peoples that the unchaste woman must pay for 
her frailty with her life, and that this is at the disposal 
of the husband whom she has wronged or the kinsfolk 
whom she has disgraced; ** and this idea survived as a 
convention of the romantic drama down to the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, when a more humanitarian 
note was struck in A Woman Killed With Kindness. In- 
stances of it are too common to need lengthy citation. 
Death, under such circumstances, was not viewed as re- 
venge, but as just punishment, inflicted by private rather 
than public authority. Melantius, the brother of Evadne, 
the mistress of the king in the Maid’s Tragedy, sums up 
the matter thus: 
Evadne: You will not murder me? 
Melantius: No; ’tis a justice, and a noble one, 


To put the light out of such base offenders. 
(Act IV, Scene i.) 


"See comments by M. J. Wolff, in review of Schiicking: Die 
Charakterprobleme bei Shakespeare, Leipzig, 1919, in Englische 
Studien, vol. 54, p. 169. I regret not to have been able to secure a 
copy of Schticking’s volume. 

“Cf. S. Rietschl, Reallexicon der germanischen Altertumskunde, 
Strassburg, 1913, sub Ehebruch. 
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Moreover, cruelty in inflicting the punshment, and in 
dealing with the guilty woman in general, was held to be 
only what she deserved. Our forefathers believed that to 
treat the sinner with consideration was to compound with 
sin. The erring wife or sister, like other criminals, laid 
herself open not only to chastisement, but to severity and 
insult. Othello, once convinced of the guilt of Desde- 
mona, not only never hesitates in what he considers his 
duty,—to kill her, but he strikes and insults her, on one 
occasion using such language that even the loose-tongued 
Emilia is revolted, and exclaims, “a beggar in his drink 
could not have laid such terms upon his callat.” The 
cruelty of Leontes, in word and deed, needs only to be 
mentioned. A part of this, in his case as in Othello’s, 
must of course be laid to the operation of jealousy upon a 
highly passionate nature, but it is in part also the reflec- 
tion of the Elizabethan tradition that brutality in the 
treatment of sin is justified. Parallels to the resolve of 
Posthumus that Imogen must die, and the means taken to 
put this resolve into effect, may be studied at the reader’s 
leisure in the analogues to Cymbeline.®® 

What, then, are we to say of the character of Posthumus 


® Boccaccio arranges the matter thus: “. .. on the ensuing day 
Ambrogiuolo was paid in full, and Bernabo, departing Paris, betook 
himself to Genoa with fell intent against the lady. When he drew 
near the city, he would not enter therein, but lighted down a good 
score of miles away at a country house of his and despatched one of 
his servants, in whom he much trusted, to Genoa with two horses 
and letters under his hand, advising his wife that he had returned 
and bidding her come to him; and he privily charged the man, 
when as he should be with the lady in such place as should seem best 
to him, to put her to death without pity and return to him.” In 
the Roman de la Violette, the hero tries to kill the heroine in a wood, 
but is prevented by the appearance of an enormous serpent; the 
warning cry of his wife saves his life, and he cannot bring himself 
to kill her. In the Count of Poitiers, the serpent is replaced by a 
lion. In Florus and Jehane, wit. its religious coloring and rather 
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asa whole? If we are to sum it up in a word, I think we 
must agree that he is meant to be a blameless hero. He is 
fully justified in the wager-business, and his subsequent 
procedure is entirely in accord with the ethics of romance. 
Moreover, Shakspere himself tells us, in no uncertain 
terms, that Posthumus is a good man. In the opening 
scene of the play, the “ First Gentleman,” that very well- 
informed person who tells the “‘ Second Gentleman” all 
about the situation at court, reports Posthumus as 
most prais’d, most lov’d; 

A sample to the youngest, to the more mature 

A glass that feated them, and to the graver 

A child that guided dotards; to his mistress, 

For whom he now is banish’d, her own price 

Proclaims how she esteem’d him and his virtue; 


By her election may be truly read 
What kind of man he is. 


Every audience knows that such a faithful expositor is not 
misleading them, but giving such information that they 
may understand the rest of the play intelligently. Very 
significant, too, is the way in which people in the play 
generally, even the villain Iachimo, speak well of Imo- 
gen’s husband. 

Yet, if all this is true, why do we feel so little sym- 
pathy with Posthumus? Why have critics almost unani- 
mously treated him with scorn? Why does his suffering 
leave us cold, and his marriage with Imogen fail to sug- 
gesting the mating of the eagle? 


namby-pamby hero, the killing is omitted. In the Miracle, the hero 
says he would put the heroine to a shameful death if he could, 

et certes, se la puis tenir 

a honte la feray mourir. 

(Monmerqué et Michel, p. 460.) 

In the work of the so-called “ Anonymous” Italian novella-writer, 
the husband sends his wife to a country estate, and charges a servant 
to drown her. (Ohle, p. 35.) 
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In answering these questions, several points must be 
kept in mind. In the first place, a hero according to a 
formula, whose acts are “a mosaic of the commonplaces 
of romance,” is not likely to be consistent or convincing.*® 
Very great brilliancy of characterization may accomplish 
this; a hero may be given so many little touches of indi- 
viduality and naturalness that we forget the absurdity and 
inconsistency of his acts. It is one of the greatest of 
Shakspere’s marks of genius that he could do this when 
he liked. Old stories full of the wildest improbabilities 
were thus, by his magic touch, completely transformed, 
and made to seem psychologically sound. Out of the old 
motives of the Choosing of the Caskets and the Pound of 
Flesh he created Portia and Shylock; out of the fairy-tale 
of the King and his Three Daughters Lear and Cordelia, 
out of the archaic marriage-taboo theme in All’s Well the 
beautiful figure of Helena. But at times he was too care- 
less or too indifferent to give even very important char- 
acters this final and transforming touch. He did it for 
Tmogen,** but not for Posthumus. The noble scion of the 


*® Thorndike shows that Beaumont and Fletcher, in their dramatic 


romances, “sacrificed atmosphere, characterization, and verisimili- « 


tude in their eagerness to secure theatrical effectiveness. .... 
When the situations are made of chief importance, there can be 
no shading in characterization. All the people must be indubitably 
bad or indubitably good. ... [Philaster] is at different moments 
an irresolute prince, a fervent lover, a jealous madman, and a 
coward who cannot fight; he is never a real individual.” 

Of the Shaksperean dramatic romances, produced, as Thorndike 
believes, under the influence of Beaumont and Fletcher, he says, “In 
characterization, no less than in plots, the romances show a marked 
difference from Shakspere’s other plays. The characters show, 
above all, a surprising loss of individuality. They are less con- 
sistent, less subtly drawn, less plausibly human; they are more the 
creatures of stage situations. Their salient characteristics are ex- 
aggerated and emphasized by descriptions placed in the mouths of 
other persons.” (Cf. pp. 114-137.) 

* Thorndike maintains that “in comparison with the women in 
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Leonati remains a lay-figure, with all the appropriate 
gestures, but never instinct with the breath of life. 

In the second place, modern readers and playgoers do 
not find the acts and expressions of Posthumus heroic. 
They do not share the peculiar view of chivalric obliga- 
tion which sways him in the wager-scene, and they do not 
believe that virtue which flies in the face of common-sense 
remains virtue. They have learned a more humane tradi- 
tion for the punishment of the woman taken in adultery. 
And they demand in a hero more consistency, more use of 
his wits, more emotional restraint. The ravings of Pos- 
thumus, his rapid fluctuations of purpose, disgust Anglo- 
Saxons of today, bred to repress their deepest feelings. 
Moreover, Posthumus has to bear all the heavier burden 
of reprobation because the misfortunes of Imogen are due 
to his errors. Every reader of the play loves this radiant 
and spirited girl; what more natural than to dislike the 
husband who makes her suffer? ‘“ Womanish tears” and 
“wild acts” °’ may be pardoned in Romeo, who sacrifices 
everything for Juliet, but not in Posthumus, who makes 
Imogen herself the sacrifice. It will probably make little 
difference to remind people that Posthumus has justifica- 
tion for his course of action; they will continue to think 
just as meanly of him. Perhaps they are right. We are 
all familiar with the way in which “ good ” persons in real 


the early sentimental comedies, Rosalind, Beatrice, Portia and Viola, 
she lacks the details of characterization, the mannerisms which 
remind us of real persons, and suggest the possibility of portraiture. 
In comparison with these heroines, an analysis of Imogen’s charac- 
ter fails to supply really individual traits; one is thrown back on a 
general statement of her perfectibility.” It seems to me that this 
hardly does Imogen justice. The question is, however, a difficult 
one to settle; the evidence is for the most part intangible, depending 
upon the subjective impressions of the critic. 
* Cf. Romeo and Juliet, Act ITI, Scene iii, 1. 109. 
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life, with virtue on their side, and a valid reason for every 
act, can make the innocent suffer. We wish that Posthu- 
mus had thought more of Imogen and less of social con- 
ventions. We wish, in short, that he were a man with 
modern notions, instead of an Elizabethan with medieval 
ideals still dogging him. But we must remember that the 
judgments which we pass on him today are probably 
harsher than those of the men who beheld his figure on the 
stage under the grey and shifting skies of London three 
hundred years ago. 

We began this discussion with Dr. Johnson’s famous 
criticism of Cymbeline ; what shall we say of it in closing? 
Our study has revealed at once its truth and its falseness, 
or, let us say, the falseness of more specific criticisms to 
the same effect. We have seen that much in the play 
which seems absurd and improbable today becomes, in the 
light of Elizabethan ethics and social conventions, natural 
and reasonable. But nothing can save the play as a whole 
from the reproach of “ much incongruity.” This is, how- 
ever, confined almost wholly to the last three acts; to the 
end of the second act Cymbeline is a play to be taken 
seriously, as plausible as Othello. Then it goes to pieces, 
as far as naturalness is concerned, and becomes a kind of 
—dare we say it ?—variety-show, in its multitude of dra- 
matic situations, many of them wildly improbable, min- 
gled with a procession of ghosts, the stage trick of Jupiter, 
the eagle, the thunderbolt, political prophecy, and so forth. 
“ The impossibility of the events in any system of life ” 
must be granted immediately. But how far we can afford 
to chide Shakspere when he pours out the whole cornucopia 
of stage-tricks before us, in this reckless and prodigal 
fashion, and accuse him of “ unresisting imbecility,” is a 
question which shall be left to others to decide. 


WITHERLE Lawrence. 
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XX.—THE NOVELTY OF WORDSWORTH’S 
MICHAEL AS A PASTORAL 


Scarce ane has tried the shepherd-sang 
But wi’ miscarriage. 
Burns’s Poem on Pastoral Poetry. 


I 


Wordsworth saw common things with “ unaccustomed 
eyes.” When he gazed upon the landscape about him or 
when be observed the life of people in humble station, he 
found many a feature which his predecessors had over- 
looked or neglected. Nature, he perceived, had been 
ignored or superficially regarded. Yet Nature, to his 
mind, deserved the best efforts at interpretation. Simi- 
larly, country folk of low degree he found had hearts as 
sensitive as those of people in high places, and accord- 
ingly he undertook to proclaim the truth to the world. He 
wished to enforce his own doctrine: “ Of genius the only 
proof is, the act of doing well what is worthy to be done, 
and what was never done before: of genius, in the fine 
arts, the only infallible sign is the widening the sphere 
of human sensibility for the delight, honour, and benefit 
of human nature!” ? 

The value of Wordsworth’s Michael? as an example of 
the poet’s method and purpose has not been, I believe, 
sufficiently appreciated. Few of us are likely to have real- 


*“ Essay, Supplementary to the Preface of 1815,” The Complete 
Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed. A. George, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1904, p. 815. 

*?The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed. Wm. Knight, 
Edinburgh, 1882, 1, pp. 125 ff. 
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ized its novelty when it was first published in 1800. The 
aim of the present paper is to see how far it exhibits 
characteristics that were new in the history of pastoral as 
a form which deals with shepherds. 

Michael is a true pastoral. By life-long care of sheep 
on English hills, an old man Michael had acquired a fair 
property to leave to his son Luke. Through misfortune, 
however, he signed a friend’s note, and had to meet the 
responsibility of payment, thereby losing the fruits of his 
work. Hence he had sent the lad to a relative who would 
help him to rise in the world. Meanwhile, the peaceful 
and comfortable home was sadly altered. The intimacy of 
father and son ceased. Still for a time Michael received 
glad news and viewed fortune favorably. Then he heard 
less and less often from Luke, and at last learned that his 
son had fled in disgrace beyond the seas. Thereafter, the 
old shepherd was frequently found by his acquaintances 
sitting idle near a sheepfold that he had begun to build 
with Luke’s assistance long before. 

Outlined thus, the poem does not appear novel to-day. 
In 1800, nevertheless, it was novel, in accordance with 
Wordsworth’s purpose in poetry. No pastoral quite like it 
in method and in aim had been written previously. To 
perceive how new it was when it was first brought out, we 
must review the earlier history of pastoral and compare 
Michael with its precursors. In so doing, we approach the 
composition of the poem from almost the same standpoint 
as that of Wordsworth himself, because his interest in 
finding fresh material led him to an extended study of 
former poets. With respect to pastoral, he determined two 
items of special interest to him. First, the form had been 
associated with the treatment of both nature and the life 
of simple folk. Yet, secondly, it had been often injured 
by conventionalism and lack of originality, the very faults 
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that he desired keenly to combat and to eliminate from 
poetry. 
II 

In considering the history of pastoral, Wordsworth went 
back to Theocritus.* We know little of what came before 
Theocritus in this sort of literature, and we know nearly 
as little about his precise method. His general tone is 
Alexandrine, that is, it is distinguished more by subtle 
refinement of form than by originality of thought. The 
Tdyls exhibit the urbanity which would fit the style of a 
brilliant gentleman of the time. The poet did not wish 
to exchange his life for that of a shepherd, or to live with 
herdsmen. For him they were simply good acquaintances 
for a city man who was interested in the foibles of country 
people, who felt the charm of some of their activities, and 
who liked to spend a day rambling among the hills. Their 
songs he deemed adaptable to literary presentation. In 
truth, he was an educated gentleman, a student of letters, 
who discerned the merit of Sicilian folk-songs much as 
did those English gentlemen, Sidney and Addison, the 
special beauty of Chevy Chase. Conceiving the value of 
the popular efforts, he at once made use of them, no doubt 
weaving in fancies of his own, and refining the whole in 


* Bucolici Graeci, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Oxonii, 1905. Profes- 
sor L. N. Broughton of Cornell University has had in press a mono- 
graph which may consider the exact extent of Wordsworth’s use of 
Theocritus. See The Prelude, Knight, m1, bk. vit, ll. 111 ff.; cf. the 
same, XI, ll. 424 ff.; “the Preface to the Edition of 1815,” George, 
pp. 801 ff., and “ Essay Supplem.,” work cited, pp. 809 ff. From the 
pastoral I exclude at present songs like Henryson’s Robine and 
Makyne and the Elizabethan lyrics; elegies like those by Bion, 
Moschus, Milton, and Burns; dramas like those of Politian, Tasso, 
Guarini, Fletcher, and Ramsay; romances like those of Longus, San- 
nazzaro, Sidney, and Gessner; village idyls like The Deserted Village 
and Hermann und Dorothea. 
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order to please the courtly taste of his contemporaries. 
The result was a group of pastoral idyls simple and pretty 
enough to delight readers ever since. 

Theocritus was too excellent a judge not to preserve the 
simplicity of the original songs. But he concealed his 
method of adaptation so skilfully that modern imitators 
have erred in almost every instance. Perhaps ignorance 
of the Italian and the Sicilian landscape and people have 
further prevented success. Though Spenser and Pope 
sought to be simple and Gay to be realistic, they all failed 
because they did not thoroughly understand the origin of 
the Idyls. 

But of such an error we need not accuse Virgil.* To 
the Latin poet, shepherdry was a charming pursuit to 
occupy a young man’s day-dreams, or at times a pictur- 
esque disguise for panegyric or allegory. The former mood 
arises most naturally when an author is stirred by feel- 
ings that, more or less vague but agreeable, recall sensa- 
tions evoked by literary models and masters of whom he is 
fond. This temper, which was to be exceedingly fruitful 
of pastorals in a later period, found adequate outlet in 
Virgil’s Eclogues. And since the shepherds were the same 
and the Greek and Roman reading-publies were closely 
related, the Latin idyl based on Theocritus was fitting, 
and offered no serious incongruity. Perhaps the chief 
novelty lay in the addition of veiled political and social 
references. 

From the survey of classical pastoral, we perceive some- 
thing artificial in its composition. The poet is aroused by 
sentiment, not by passion. Even if the poetry lacks the 
power of the greatest poetry, it is for the most part genu- 


‘The Works of Virgil, J. Conington and H. Nettleship, London, 
1898, 1. 
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ine, and properly inspired imitation, not only in the 
Renaissance of Charlemagne but from the time of the so- 
called revival of learning, whereby pastoral eclogues even- 
tually appeared in Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, Ger- 
man, and English. 

Unfortunately the machinery of paganism and other 
conventions of classical pastoral remained in the English 
imitations. Such defects marred the remarkable efforts of 
Spenser.5 He did not attain the elegant simplicity of 
Theocritus. As an idealist and a personality who stood 
aloof ® from the affairs of men in humble existence, he did 
not thoroughly appreciate the difference between Sicilian 
and English shepherds. He did not understand—perhaps 
he did not care to do so—how far the Greek had been an 
adaptor. Names like “ Cuddie” could not give his ec- 
logue a Doric sound. The best passages are not in strict 
keeping with pastoral, in that no shepherd would have felt, 
much less expressed, what Spenser uttered through the 
songs of Colin. Though much in the Calender is of high 
order, it in general diverges from classic pastoral or from 
any true pastoral. The type, however, since it is plainly 
a product of the older type, may conveniently be denomi- 
nated neo-pastoral. 

Neo-pastoral, not pseudo-pastoral, because it possessed 
in Spenser’s hands not only poetic form, but poetic frenzy. 


*The Shepheardes Calender, ed. C. H. Herford, London, 1914. 
French and Italian influences affected Spenser. The references to 
Scripture, 8. C. (date 1579), v, vil, need not detain our inquiry; or 
the earlier references by Barnabe Googe in Eclogs, etc., ed. E. Arber, 
London, 1895, (date 1561-3), mz, p. 42; Iv, pp. 43 ff.; vir, pp. 65 ff.; 
or those by A. Barclay (ca. 1513) in his combination of paraphrase 
and originality based on Mantuan, Spenser Society, vol. 39, Man- 
chester, 1885. Early English pastoral was not averse to abstractions 
personified, such as occur in the Roman de la Rose. 

* His aloofness did not exclude interest in national politics. 
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But, with the continuance of the species, inspiration grew 
less important, less noticeable, in William Browne,’ pretty 
as his descriptions are, and least in Pope.* Pseudo-pas- 
toral emerged in company with pseudo-classicism. In 
pastoral, the nobility of the ancients had disappeared ; 
true decorum had altered to dry, deadening formalism.® 
Still the classical machinery remained—the chief sign of 
the genre. Pope, far from the simplicity of Theocritus, 
was equally removed from Spenser, closely though he pro- 
fessed to follow him in his pretentious youthful effort. 
Wordsworth has criticised Pope’s eclogues and summarised 
the later development for us. He wrote of Pope: 


Having wandered from humanity in his Eclogues with boyish in- 
experience, the praise which these compositions obtained tempted him 
into a belief that Nature was not to be trusted, at least in pastoral 
Poetry. To prove this by example, he put his friend Gay upon 
writing those Eclogues, which the author intended to be burlesques. 
. . . Nevertheless, though these poems contain some detestable pas- 
sages, the effect, as Dr. Johnson well observes, “ of reality and truth 
became conspicuous, even when the intention was to show them 
grovelling and degraded.” The Pastorals, ludicrous to such as 
prided themselves upon their refinement, in spite of those disgusting 
passages, “ became popular and were read with delight, as just rep- 
resentations of rural manners and occupations.” * 


Gay, in his preface to The Shepherd’s Week, signified 
his scorn for present pastorals and declared his intention 


"Poems of William Browne, ed. G. Goodwin, 2 vols., London, 1894. 

* Works, ed. Elwin, Whitwell, and Courthope, London, 1871, 1, pp. 
257 ff. His Messiah, vol. 1, pp. 309 ff., based on Virgil, rv, and Isaiah, 
does not affect our study. A. Philips’s Pastorals, Chalmers’s Poets, 
London, 1810, vol. xu, pp. 109 ff., offer nothing novel for our con- 
sideration. 

*It may be noted that the contemporary writers had become dis- 
satisfied with the state into which pastoral had fallen, or otherwise 
they would not have encouraged Gay. 

” Poetical Works, ed. J. Underhill, London, 1893, 1, pp. 265 ff. 

% Essay Supplem., work cited, p. 811. 
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to return to the simp .city of Theocritus.'* In fact, his 
eclogues were simple, but not as the master’s had been, 
because in most respects they were not poetical, and on the 
whole their value was that of parody and of satire on vul- 
garity in the country. They were neither fair nor deep; 
like their immediate predecessors, even if in a different 
way, they were superficial. Though truer to genuine Eng- 
lish shepherdry than previous English pastoral had been, 
Gay’s work told not the complete or the higher truth.’* 
After the Pope-Philips controversy in which Gay tried 
to strike an annihilating blow, there developed two reac- 
tionary tendencies that have been remarked: ** a simpler 
and more genuine appreciation of nature emerged in writ- 
ings like those of Shenstone '* and Goldsmith, as well as 
Thomson; and in poems like Collins’s Oriental Ec- 
logues ** there appeared didactic moralism and a humani- 
tarian outlook. For previous expressions of the seme 
kind, if not in the same guise, one may look back merely 
to the Elizabethan pastoral, though the field for moralism 
was extended by humanitarian ideas in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Again characteristic of the time was the “town 


" Work cited, 1, pp. 65 ff. 

“They lacked the sympathy of Goldsmith’s The Deserted Village, 
an idyl of village, not pastoral life. Considerable realism marks 
Allan Ramsay’s pleasant pastoral drama, The Gentle Shepherd, 
(date 1725). One may compare incidentally for the effect of epic 
idyl, Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea and Longfellow’s Evangeline. 

“HI. E. Mantz, Non-Dramatic Pastoral in Europe in the Eighteenth 
Century, Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Xxx1, pp. 421 ff. His conclusion as 
to the end of English pastoral, it will be obvious from the present 
paper, is too sweeping. 

* Poetical Works of William Shenstone, ed. G. Gilfillan, Edinburgh, 
1854, pp. 99, 149 ff. 

* Poetical Works of James Thomson, ed. D. C. Tovey, London, 
1897, 1. 

* Poetical Works of William Collins, ed. W. M. Thomas, London, 
1906, pp. 3 ff. 
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eclogue,” which was essayed by Swift,'* Gay,’® Charles 
Jenner,”° and others, and which reflected either contempt 
for rural pastoral or an absorption of interest in city life.** 

None of these types, however, led to a crisis in the his- 
tory of English eclogue, even if they were sympathetic 
of an illness. The coarse aspect of country manners, 
which Gay had emphasized, prevented unpenetrating ob- 
servers of mankind from doing what Wordsworth was to 
do in Michael. Such coarseness seemed unsuited to the 
English muse, and accordingly would-be Sicilian shep- 
herds continued to spread their rococo mantles and to pipe 
songs on English hills. 

Thus the conventions and assumptions narrowed the 
scope and the originality of English endeavor in pastoral, 
till Wordsworth, seeking something new that deserved ex- 
pression, sympathized with actual rural existence and 
identified the ideal English shepherd. To be sure, village 
life had recently been given realistic treatment in Crabbe’s 
The Village ** (1783), and genuine sympathy in Cow- 
per’s The Task (1785).?8 The former poet, more pes- 
simistic than Wordsworth, dwelt upon the sordid and piti- 
able in rural scenery and incident, yet exhibited no strong 
sense of compassion. Likewise, in comparison with 
Wordsworth’s accomplishments, Cowper’s more optimistic 
approach to country life was limited in range. More- 
over, little material in Crabbe or Cowper was strictly pas- 


* Poetical Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. J. Mitford, London, 1902, 
I, pp. 99, 191. 

* Ed. cited, vol. 1. 

London, 1772. 

™For further instances of various types of eclogue, one may con- 
sult R. T. Kerlin, Theocritus in English Literature, Lynchburg, 1910. 

"Ed. A. J. Carlyle and R. M. Carlyle, London, 1908, pp. 34 ff. 

* Ed. J. Bruce, London, 1896, vol. 11, pp. 3 ff. 
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toral. By method and temper, therefore, these poets aided 
Wordsworth in defining a true English shepherd.** 


III 


Wordsworth wished neither to be a dull imitator nor to 
portray deeds of violence. When he composed Michael, 
he departed from two conspicuous conventions of the type. 
He did not treat a love affair and did not retain the con- 
test of shepherds about love, about town and country, or 
about skill in music. By dismissing these themes, he could 
the better deal with pastoral in accordance with his general 
theories of poetry. Nothing in Michael need be artificial, 
void of earnestness. At the same time, the poet made no 
effort to produce a sensational effect. As he wrote in the 
Preface to the Lyrical Ballads, 1800, “the feeling... 
developed gives importance to the action and situation, 
and not the action and situation to feeling.”*® Thus he 
could confine himself to his real shepherd. Therefore it 
becomes our purpose now to view the novelty of his pas- 
toral not by what he negatively avoided, but by what he 
positively put into it. 

Wordsworth’s shepherd was true to life; he was also 
ideal so far as Michael was one of the better country folk. 
His type still exists. To-day one may find in America or 


™ Scotch poetry like Burns’s also made for naturalness. Cf. further 
the realistic pastorals of Voss and other German poets of the eigh- 
teenth century, E. C. Knowlton, Pastoral in the Eighteenth Century, 
Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxu, 471 ff. Wordsworth in the looser sense of 
the word wrote pastorals for 1800: ed. cited, m1, pp. 106 ff., The 
Brothers; pp. 149 ff., The Pet Lamb; pp. 145 ff., The Idle Shepherd- 
boys. His The Oak and the Broom, pp. 172 ff., is an Aesopian pas- 
toral, as is The Oak and the Brier, Spenser’s 8. C. 11; ef. 8. C. v. 
Southey’s English Eclogues should be noted (1798 on), The Poetical 
Works of Robert Southey, Boston, 1878, vol. 1, pp. 5-55. 

* Ed. cited, p. 791. 
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England numerous rural homes where the occupants have 
a true domesticity, Christian uprightness, and deep senti- 
ment. Many of us have experienced the equivalent of 
reaching, weary and hungry, a farmhouse 
when all 
Turned to the supper-board, and then 
Each with a mess of pottage and skimmed milk, 


Sat round the basket piled with oaten cake, 
And their plain, home-made cheese,— 


where father and son both betook themselves afterward 


To such convenient work as might employ 
Their hands by the fireside; perhaps to card 
Wool for the House-wife’s spindle, or repair 
Some injury done to sickle, flail, or scythe, 
Or other implement of house or field. 
(11. 98-109.) 


Thus as we read the poem, we can feel how happy are the 
touches that enforce sympathy with the dominant mood, 
and accord with common life: 

Down from the ceiling, by the chimney’s edge, 

That in our ancient, uncouth country style, 

With large and black projection overbrowed 

Large space beneath, as duly as the light 


Of day grew dim the Housewife hung a lamp. 
(11, 110-114.) * 


With careful precision and acute judgment the very de- 
tails are chosen that reveal rapidly and vividly the appear- 
ance of the simple home and the conduct of life therein. 
No burlesque is intended, as Michael when new plans for 
Luke must be made, observed anxiously how the mother 


* Like Flemish chiaroscuro. The black and white of the descrip- 
tion in contrasting with each other are more in harmony with the 
subdued contrasts of action and character than would be the pomp 
of color. One may compare the painting of a kitchen attributed to 
Velasquez and preserved at the chateau of Villandry near Tours. 
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. . . Isabel sat silent, for her mind 
Was busy, looking back into past time. 
(ll. 256-7.) 
As other mothers would have done, she thought of Richard 
Bateman, a parish-boy, and of his success in the world 
beyond the hills. 
These thoughts, and many others of like sort 
Passed quickly through the mind of Isabel, 
And her face brightened. The old Man was glad. 
(Il. 271-273.) 


Briefly the intimacy of the household and the constant 
consideration for the other members are indicated in these 
little homely details. The manners of many country folk 
yield not in gentleness to those of the highly educated or 
the most aristocratically cultivated. Bearing of mind and 
heart could nowhere be more genuinely admirable or wor- 
thy of emulation. Other indications of sincerity and kind- 
liness of human association, appear in the account of five- 
year old Luke, for whom is exhibited paternal affection. 

Then Michael from a winter coppice cut 

With his own hand, a sapling, which he hooped 
With iron, making it throughout in all 

Due requisites a perfect shepherd’s staff 

And gave it to the Boy; wherewith equipt 

He as a watchman oftentimes was placed 

At gate or gap, to stem or turn the flock; ... 
There stood the urchin as you will divine, 


Something between a hindrance and a help. 
(11. 180-189.) 


Such simplicity is like that of the Bible, a respect wherein 
the poem resembles no previous pastoral in Greek, Latin, 
or English. Though detail is abundant, and is of common 
matters too, there is no descent in dignity, but rather, an 
elevation with which harmonizes the solemn blank verse. 
Tn fact, from the moral earnestness and delicate natural- 
ness of Michael, one might be reading a story companion 
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to those of Ruth, Joseph, or especially, Abraham and 
Isaac. The phraseology is nearly Scriptural.** The sen- 
timents aroused are elemental pity, sympathy, admiration, 
and indeed affection, We gain the tonic effect of proper 
realism. Original with the heart of man are the feelings 
of the old shepherd when he exclaimed to his wife, 


I have been toiling more than seventy years, 
And in the open sunshine of God’s love 

Have we all lived; yet if these fields of ours 
Should pass into a stranger’s hand, I think 
That I could not lie quiet in my grave. 

Our lot is a hard lot; the sun himself 

Has scarcely been more diligent than I. 

(ll, 228-234.) 


Again what pathos lies in those words of his to Luke: 

To-morrow thou wilt leave me; with full heart 

I look upon thee, for thou art the same 

That wert a promise to me ere thy birth, 

And all thy life hast been my daily joy. 

332-335.) 
Michael as a poem is thus reducible to the simple pre- 

sentation of a real man. Yet no such character had ap- 
peared in pastoral before. Michael was as nearly a com- 
plete novelty in pastoral as could be. The conventions of 
pseudo-paganism and the literary purpose and artifice of 
certain work of classical antiquity were inadequate for the 
introduction of a real man. With a democracy of his own, 
Wordsworth found nobility among the poor and lowly as 
well as among the wealthy and aristocratic; to Charles 


* Cf. such passages as 
Heard him, how he was troubled in his sleep,” 
(11. 290-1.) 
and 


“to his heart 
He pressed his Son, he kissed him and wept.” 
(11. 421-22.) 
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James Fox he indeed wrote, referring particularly to 
Michael, that “men who do not wear fine clothes feel 
deeply.” 28 
The novelty of Michael did not cease here, however ; 
another phase of it is not common in any literature. In 
word, it appears in the old man’s attitude toward nature. 
Again one comes upon Scriptural reminiscences and reli- 
gious inspiration. The “ hills, which with vigorous step 
He had so often climbed ” were like unto those whither 
David lifted his eyes and whence came his help. The hills 
and the fields 
had laid 
Strong hold upon his affections, were to him 
A pleasurable feeling of blind love, 


The pleasure which there is in life itself. 
(ll. 74-77.) 


He could not express his love, though he felt it; he had a 
faith, or belief in the unseen. 


‘With his son as a companion, he became young once more: 
Soon as Luke, full ten years old, could stand 
Against the mountain blasts; and to the heights, 
Not fearing toil, nor length of weary ways, 
He with his Father daily went, and they 
Were as companions, why should I relate 
That objects which the Shepherd loved before 
Were dearer now? that from the Boy there came 
Feelings and emanations—things which were 
Light to the sun and music to the wind; 
And that the old Man’s heart seemed born again? 
(Il. 194-203.) 


One hears the echo of phrases in the New Testament. Re- 
birth through the love of a father for his child is part of 


Wordsworth’s mysticism. With unsurpassed eloquence 
he had expressed in Tintern Abbey those marvelous emo- 


* Letters of the Wordsworth Family, ed. Wm. Knight, Boston and 
London, 1907, 1, p. 139. 
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tions aroused by intuitive contemplation of Nature, and 
not inappropriately associated with the religious mystery 
of rebirth, which has been a cardinal element in Christian 
teaching. Now in Michael he added to his view of life 
an example of a kindred rebirth whereby the nature of a 
child enabled a father to see greater glories in the world 
than his perceptions from mere outer senses could recog- 
nize. Except rarely, neither parental love *® nor Nature 
had been thus interpreted before. 

The peculiar rejuvenation, inspiration, and sense of 
pervasive peace produced during an experience of rebirth 
presented extreme obstacles to expression, even when ad- 
mitted as facts of emotion, and till Wordsworth had regu- 
larly baffled portrayal except in the religious field itself. 
But from Wordsworth’s standpoint, such difficulties are 
in the office of the poet not only to discover but to solve; 
the phenomena must be interpreted. The poet has genius 
and therefore best serves his fellows by voicing the inmost 
feelings of humanity. 

Wordsworth’s sympathy had come through the agency 
of Nature; he discerned what others felt by noticing the 
effect of Nature upon his own feelings when he was young. 
He discusses this force in his development not only in the 
Prelude but in Michael. In respect of autobiography, 
therefore, is the pastoral novel; the inner sentiments of 
the author had nearly always been suppressed before.®® 
Theocritus, Virgil, and Pope were not self-communicative 
and subjective. To Wordsworth, however, the story of 
Michael had a manifold significance ; it had helped to mold 
him at an impressionable age; it afforded an example of 


* Cf. Prelude, 11, 11. 232 ff., for motherly love, “ Blest the infant 
Babe... .” 

* Personal references such as those in Barclay and Spenser or 
masked political aliusions are of a different sort. 
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the strange relation between man and Nature; it revealed 
the possible depth of feeling that a person in humble sta- 
tion might possess; and it was linked with his philosophy 


of life. 
It was the first 

Of those domestic tales that spake to me 

Of Shepherds, dwellers in the valleys, men 

Whom I already loved :—not verily 

For their own sakes, but for the fields and hills 

Where was their occupation and abode. 

(11. 21-26.) 

The poet continued to tell why he wrote the tale: 


And hence this Tale, while I was yet a Boy 
Careless of books, yet having felt the power 
Of Nature, by the gentle agency 
Of natural objects, led me on to feel 
For passions that were not my own, and think 
(At random and imperfectly indeed) 
On man, the heart of man, and human life. 
(11. 27-33.) 


In conclusion, Michael was a novel pastoral partly 
because it dropped the convention of love and of amoebean 
contest, and because it dealt with a real English shepherd. 
These facts point to originality. In so far as the poem is 
autobiographical, it indicates a new attitude toward the 
use of eclogue. Nevertheless it is sufficiently objective in 
treatment. Unlike its predecessors, it resembles in style 
and dignity the great Biblical stories of a pastoral people. 
It reveals the noble feeiings of a man in lowly station. 
Michael was at once true to life and an idealization above 
it; true in the sense that a shepherd might feel as Michael 
did toward man and Nature, idealized in that such a 
shepherd would need a poet’s aid in order to express ade- 
quately what he felt. Thus it fulfilled the program of a 
great poet. The world has judged its value. 


E. C. Kyow tron. 


XXI—JOHN CROWNE AND AMERICA 


To those who look askance when the drama of the last 
forty years of the seventeenth century is mentioned, it 
may be a doubtful honor to connect a minor Restoration 
playwright with the early history of America. But the 
fact remains that John Crowne, one of the most prolific 
of the dramatists of this period, was for three years a resi- 
dent of New England and a student at Harvard College. 
He is now remembered chiefly as the author of Sir Courtly 
Nice, a comedy which held the boards for almost a hun- 
dred years. 

Crowne’s life has given some trouble to investigators. 
So recent a work as The Cambridge History of English 
Iiterature declares that his “ birthday and parentage... 
are alike unknown,” but that “ it appears probable that he 
was the son of William Crowne, who emigrated to Nova 
Scotia, and that he was born about 1640.”? For over a 
century and a half the assertion of John Dennis, the well- 
known critic of the early eighteenth century, that Crowne 
was the son of an Independent minister who lived in Nova 
Scotia,? was religiously copied by one biographer after 
another. In 1888, however, Mr. A. H. Bullen cast doubt 
upon Dennis’s testimony in his article on Crowne in the 
Dictionary of National Biography,’ and in the same year 
the late Dr. J. S. Fogg of Boston found documentary evi- 
dence that William Crowne was not a preacher but a 


1A. T. Bartholomew in The Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture, New York, 1912, vim, p. 212. 

? John Dennis, Original Letters, Familiar, Moral, and Critical, 
London, 1721, 1, p. 48. 

* The Dictionary of National Biography, 1888, x11, p. 243. 
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colonel in the British army.‘ In 1891 further light was 
thrown upon the subject by Professor Archibald Mac- 
Mechan of Dalhousie College, who had been working in 
the Nova Scotian archives,® and in 1903 by Dr. W. H. 
Davis of Washington, D. C.® From the researches of 
these scholars and my own investigations, I have been 
able to prove that John Crowne, the playwright, was the 
son of William Crowne, who, as a member of the household 
of the Earl of Arundel, accompanied that nobleman on an 
embassy to the court of Ferdinand II of Germany in 1636 
and published an account of the journey the following 
year.? In 1638, through the favor of the earl, this Wil- 
liam Crowne became Rouge Dragon in the College of 
Arms.*® During the period of the Civil War and Common- 
wealth he was a lieutenant-colonel in the Parliamentary 
army,® and in 1654 he was returned to Parliament for 
Bridgnorth.'° Two years later Colonel Crowne sank his 


*J. S. H. Fogg, John Crowne—Dramatist and Poet. The Maine 
Historical and Genealogical Register (1888), Iv, p. 189. 

* Archibald MacMechan, John Crowne, a Biographical Note. Mod- 
ern Language Notes (1891), v1, coll. 277-285. 

*Wm. H. Davis, Colonel William Crowne and his Family. The 
New England Historical and Genealogical Register (1903), Lym, pp. 
406-410. 

™ William Crowne, A True Relation of All the Remarkable Places 
and Passages Observed in the Travels of Thomas, Lord Howard, 
Earle of Arundel and Surrey, Ambassadour Extraordinary to Ferdi- 
nando IT, 1636, London, 1637. See the dedication and pp. 1 and 70. 

* Edwin B. Chancellor, Historical Richmond, London, 1885, pp. 166- 
169. Wilhelm Grosse, John Crownes Komédien und burleske Dich- 
tung [Leipzig], 1903, p. 6, was inclined to doubt the assertion of 
Oldys that William Crowne was Rouge Dragon. His letters patent 
are dated Sept. 14, 1638. Cf. Mark Noble, A History of the College 
of Arms, London, 1805, pp. 70, 93-94, 251. 

* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1650, pp. 288, 505, 509. 

“” Henry T. Weyman, The Members of Parliament from Bridgnorth. 
Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Society, Fourth Series, v, p. 60. 
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earnings in an adventure which made him joint proprietor 
of the province of Nova Scotia with Colonel Thomas Tem- 
ple, and in the summer of 1657 the two came to America. 
A division of the province was recorded in the Suffolk 
County Registry of Deeds in September, 1657, whereby 
Crowne became the sole proprietor of the lesser half of the 
territory ; that is, of a stretch of land which we may desig- 
nate roughly as the Penobscot River country.’? After 
oceupying the land for a short time Crowne leased it to 
Temple for a term of years at an annual rental of 110 1. 
Temple was an unscrupulous rascal, and after the first 
year failed to pay the rent, though he refused to give up 
the territory. 

Thus matters stood at the Restoration when Colonel 
Crowne returned to England to serve as Rouge Dragon 
at the coronation of Charles II, and to defend his and 
Temple’s right to Nova Scotia against certain persons who 
were endeavoring to procure a new royal grant. The old 
proprietors established their claim, and Temple promised 
Crowne to restore his moiety and to make reparation; 
but again he was faithless, and although the Colonel car- 
ried the matter to the New England courts, he could get 
no justice. In 1667 a still greater misfortune befell him. 
By the treaty of Breda Charles II ceded Nova Scotia to 
the French, and three years later Temple relinquished it 
to them.'* Meanwhile Colonel Crowne had returned to 
New England in 1662, and lived in Boston and Roxbury 
until 1667. In the latter year he took up his residence in 
the newly settled town of Mendon, where he acted as town 


“Suffolk County (Massachusetts) Registry of Deeds, Boston, 1880- 
1906, mI, p. 108. 

“J. P. Baxter, Documentary History of the State of Maine, Port- 
land, 1907, x, pp. 28-29. 
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register for five years. He afterwards returned to Boston, 
where he died in 1683 at the ripe age of seventy-five.’* 

Concerning the mother of John Crowne our information 
is scanty. At some time between 1635 and 1640 William 
Crowne married Agnes, the daughter of Richard Mack- 
worth of Betton Strange, County Salop.'* She had pre- 
viously been married to Richard Watts of Hertfordshire, 
who had died in 1635.1° She had one brother, Humphrey, 
who was prominent in political affairs during the Com- 
monwealth. He was governor of Shrewsbury for a time, 
and later was a member of Cromwell’s Council of State. 
Agnes Mackworth Crowne was the mother of three chil- 
dren, of whom John, the playwright, was the eldest. She 
did not accompany her husband to New England in 1657. 
She was alive apparently in 1674, when Colonel Crowne 
was ordered “ to return to his wife ” in England,'® but the 
date of her death is unknown. 

The date of John Crowne’s birth has hitherto been a 
matter of some uncertainty. Gosse placed it at about 
1640,17 and MacMechan, on the basis of ‘Crowne’s attend- 


™ Colonel Crowne’s will was probated on Feb. 26, 1683. Suffolk 
County Massachusetts Probate Records, vol. v1, part 2. 

“ Thos. Blore, History of the Antiquities of the County of Rutland, 
Stanford, 1811, p. 226. 

* Robt. Clutterbuck, The History of the Antiquities of the County 
of Hertford, London, 1827, m1, p. 305. 

*On April 28, 1674 the General Court of Massachusetts issued 
the following order: “This Court taking into consideration that 
Collonell William Crowne hath lived here a considerable time from 
his wife judge meete to Order that the said Colonell do take passage 
for England & return thither to his wife by the next opportunity of 
shipping after these ships that are now ready to sail under penalty 
of twenty pounds according to the law.” A Ms. record of the Suffolk 
County Court in the Boston Athenaeum. I am indebted to Mr. John 
H. Edmonds, curator of the Gay Collection in the Harvard College 
Library, for this reference. 

Edmund Gosse, A History of Eighteenth Century Literature, 
London, 1889, p. 58. 
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ance at Harvard College between 1657 and 1660, accepted 
the same date; 1® but neither had any direct evidence to 
offer. In fact, however, Crowne himself affords us the 
information desired; for on September 14, 1660, in a 
deposition he gives his age as “ about twenty yeares.” ?® 
His birthplace has likewise been in dispute, but we may 
be sure that he was born in England, not in Nova Scotia. 
This appears from a study of his father’s life, which I 
have traced in considerable detail from his marriage 
(probably in 1638) to 1657. It was not until 1656, when 
the future playwright was sixteen years old, that the elder 
Crowne had any connection with America. John Crowne 
was doubtless born in Shropshire, where the family estate 
of his mother was situated, and where in 1644, four years 
after his birth, his father was serving as secretary to Lord 
Denbigh, a Parliamentary leader.*° 

Concerning John Crowne’s education in England we 
may only infer. His father was a prosperous and intelli- 
gent man, and doubtless procured for his son whatever 
advantages were to be had. Father and son came to 
America in 1657, and the boy must by that time have made 
some progress in the classics in order to enter Harvard 


* MacMechan, op. cit., col. 282. 

*This deposition is reprinted by J. S. H. Fogg, John Crowne— 
Poet and Dramatist. The Maine Historical and Genealogical Regis- 
ter, Iv, pp. 189-190. The original document was probably in Dr. 
Fogg’s own collection, which has been dispersed since his death. In- 
quiries have failed to reveal its present habitat. Grosse, in his 
monograph, John Crownes Komédien und burleske Dichtung, p. 10, 
concludes that Crowne was born in 1645 on the basis of a statement 
in the dedication to Pandion and Amphigeneia, a prose romance, 
published in January 1665. Crowne there wrote: “I was scarcely 
20 years of age when I fancyed it.” It is evident that between the 
fancying of it and the printing, several years elapsed. 

™* Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts, Fourth Report, 
1874, London, 1875, p. 267. 
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College, as he did in the autumn of that year. The en- 
trance requirements at that time included ability “to 
understand Tully, or such like Classical Latine author ex 
tempore, and to make and speake true Latine in verse and 
prose... and to decline perfectly the paradigms of 
nounes and verbes in the Greek tongue.” ** 

The evidence for Crowne’s college career, though not 
extensive, is sufficient. In an early Steward’s Book, still 
extant in the Harvard archives, there is an entry recording 
the payment of 21. 2 s. by Colonel Crowne on September 
2, 1657 to Thomas Chesholme, the Steward, for his son’s 
tuition.2? J. L. Sibley also discovered payments by the 
Colonel for the quarters ending December 5, 1657 and 
June 5, 1659.7* In addition to these financial items, we 
have a curious piece of testimony from John Crowne him- 
self. In an undated deposition, describing the reception 
of the regicides Goffe and Whaley in Boston and Cam- 
bridge in 1660, he refers to Harvard College as “ the 
university of New-England, of which the deponent was a 
member.” He states further that he then “ boarded in the 
house of Mr. [John] Norton,” the minister of the prin- 
cipal church in Boston.** 

When the future playwright was a student at Harvard, 
“the College was,” in the words of Josiah Quincy, “ con- 
ducted as a theological institution in strict coincidence 
with the nature of the political constitution of the colony; . 


™ New England’s First Fruits, in respect to the Progress of Learn- 
ing in the Colledge at Cambridge in Massachusetts-bay . . . London, 
1643, p. 13. 

™The Steward’s Book of Thomas Chesholme, p. 323. This manu- 
script is in the archives of the Harvard College Library. 

= J. L. Sibley, Biographical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, 1873, 1, p. 577. 

* George Chalmers, Political Annals of the Present United Colo- 
nies, London, 1780, Bk. 1, pp. 263-264, 
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having religion for its basis and chief object.” *° As the 
curious reader may gather from that interesting pamphlet, 
New England's First Fruits,** published in 1643, the 
curriculum was made up of such studies as natural philos- 
ophy, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy among the 
sciences; ethics, politics, and logic among the philosoph- 
ical studies; and among the languages, Greek, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Syriac. In addition a part of each week was 
given up to rhetoric, prosody, declamations, common- 
places, and disputations. The study of the Bible and the 
catechism was a natural part of the work, while history 
was assigned to the winter months, and the study of plants 
tothe summer. The rules of conduct were very rigid, and 
each student had to report to his tutor at the seventh hour 
in the morning for prayers, and at the fifth hour at night 
to account for his private reading during the day. In view 
of such a system of education one does not wonder at the 
remark of Dennis concerning Crowne: “ The Vivacity of 
his Genius made him soon grow impatient of that sullen 
and gloomy Education, and soon oblig’d him to get loose 
from it and seek his Fortune in England.” *7 However, 
it is probable that he received training that stood him in 
good stead in his later career, for his tragedies show a 
competent acquaintance with the works of such historians 
as Suetonius, Quintus Curtius, Dio Cassius, and Jo- 
sephus, on all of whom he drew largely for dramatic 
material. 

It is probable that the youthful Crowne returned to 
England with his father at the close of December, 1660. 


* Josiah Quincy, History of Harvard University, Cambridge, 1846, 
I, p. 3. 

* Op. cit., pp. 14-16. 

™ Dennis, op. cit., 1, 49. 
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Had he remained in New England until August, 1661,* 
there is reason to believe that he would have been pre- 
pared to take the first degree, but his name nowhere ap- 
pears among the records of Harvard alumni. It is difficult 
to see that Crowne’s three years in America had any per- 
manent effect upon him. His works show no recollections 
of this period, and late in life in one of his dedications he 
contrasts “ the deserts of America ” with “ these beautiful 
parts o’ the world ”—that is, with England.*® Yet the 
toryism of his political views may have been a normal 
reaction against the ideas which prevailed in England and 
America during his youth, and his strong opposition to 
Catholicism may perhaps be traced to the Protestant theo- 
logical training which he received at Harvard. 

It is significant that Crowne’s entry upon the career of 
play-writing closely follows his father’s loss of the Penob- — 
seot estate as a result of the treaty of Breda. Young — 
Crowne could no longer hope for assistance from his father, 
and thus turned to the drama, the field of literary endeavor 
most attractive at the time for the opportunities it afforded 
of personal influence at court and of respectable financial 
returns. It is safe to say, I believe, that Crowne’s muse 
was not awakened by any inner necessity for literary ex- 
pression, but that he was a dramatist by force of circum- 
stances. Had the American estate of his father been free 
from the unscrupulous control of Thomas Temple, and 
had international treaties been more considerate of the 
rights of individuals, Crowne, by his own confession, 
would not have “run into that madness call’d Poetry,” 


* Albert Matthews, Harvard Commencement Days, 1642-1916. Pub- 
lications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xvim1, p. 379, con- 
jectures that August 13th was the commencement date in 1661. 

* John Crowne, Dramatic Works, ed. J. Maidment and W. H. 
Logan, Edinburgh, 1873-74, tv, p. 348. 
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nor have inhabited “that Bedlam eall’d a Stage.” *° 
From the first his muse was commercial, and even in later 


years she 
Kept shop, like a good creditable cit, 
But traded in damn’d never thriving wit.™ 


Since his first aim was to make a living, he was a keen 
observer of the conditions of the time and followed the 
taste of his public with an eye to the ultimate returns. 
Thus his works run the gamut of all the types of drama 
then in vogue, and reflect remarkably well the require- 
ments of Restoration audiences. 

Crowne began his career as a dramatist with Juliana 
(1671), a tragi-comedy of the type which Dryden had 
begun to develop several years earlier in The Rival 
Ladies ; but almost immediately he turned his attention to 
tragedy, and in spite of his apparent lack of ability in this 
direction, he persisted in writing mediocre tragedies 
throughout his life. His first serious plays were of the 
heroic type. The History of Charles the Eighth of France 
(1671) had only fair success on the stage, but the later 
two-part play, The Destruction of Jerusalem (1677), like 
Dryden’s Conquest of Granada and Settle’s Empress of 
Morocco, took the town by storm. When the vogue of the 
heroic drama gave way under the influence of Dryden and 
Otway to blank-verse tragedies of a less bombastic type, 
Crowne followed in the steps of his rivals. Of these later 
tragedies Darius (1688) is the best. The characters are 
rather tame, to be sure, but with the slender historical 
action is skilfully united a romantic sub-plot from the 
Hippolytus of Euripides, and many of the lines have real 


* John Crowne, Henry the Si«th, the First Part. With the Murder 
of Humphrey Duke of Gloucester. As it is Acted at the Dukes 
Theatre, London, 1681. See the dedication. 

= Crowne, Dramatic Works, 11, p. 376. 
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poetic quality. The majority of Crowne’s tragedies have 
their sources in classical historians and dramatists; two of 
them are in part indebted to the works of contemporary 
French tragic poets; while two others are rehashed ver- 
sions of the Shakespearean triology of Henry VI. 

Crowne’s tragedies outnumber his comedies. He is re- 
membered by posterity, however, chiefly as a comic dra- 
matist, and he is often happy in his realistic portrayal of 
London life. His comic gift does not compare favorably 
with the light and graceful humor of Etherege, with the 
heavier masculine irony of Wycherley, or with the scin- 
tillating wit of Congreve; but he had a genuine feeling for 
the incongruous, and a talent for writing satire which, if 
caustic and coarse, is frequently very clever. Like other 
Restoration comic poets Crowne is much indebted to 
Moliére both for matter and method. In his first comedy, 
The Countrey Wit (1675), he borrowed the sub-plot, some- 
times even to the extent of translation, from Le Sicilien, 
ow L’Amour Peintre. Again, the minor plot of The 
English Frier (1689),—a caustic satire against priests,— 
is adapted from Tartuffe and L’Avare. COrowne’s best 
comedies, however, are derived from Spanish sources. 
Sir Courtly Nice (1685), to which I shall return anon, is 
adapted from Moreto’s No Peude Ser; and The Married 
Beau (1694) presents in a characteristic Restoration set- 
ting the famous story of El Curioso Impertinente from 
Don Quixote. Crowne’s political comedy, City Politiques 
(1683), is a purely native growth. Of its connection with 
Charles IT I shal] speak presently. 

Perhaps the most interesting phase of Crowne’s career 
is his relation to Charles II. With the beginning of that 
relationship is associated a curious chapter of literary his- 
tory, and at its close comes Crowne’s most noteworthy 
contribution to the dramatic literature of his age. In the 
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early years of the second decade after the Restoration, 
John Wilmot, the profligate Earl of Rochester, ruled the 
fortunes of those dramatists who depended for a livelihood 
upon the success of their plays among the courtiers. To 
his influence was largely due the private presentation of 
Settle’s Empress of Morocco at Whitehall before the king, 
as well as the later popularity of that playwright among 
the younger artists of the town. Dryden had earlier been 
on friendly terms with Rochester and had dedicated a play 
to him, but in the meantime Rochester had quarrelled with 
John Sheffield, the Earl of Mulgrave. When Mulgrave 
later became Dryden’s patron, friendly relations between 
Dryden and Rochester ceased and from that time until his 
death Rochester was Dryden’s enemy. Such was the sit- 
uation in 1673, when Settle’s Empress of Morocco was 
brought out by his printers in a special edition adorned 
with “sculptures,” and priced at two shillings, twice the 
customary charge for play-books. In the dedication Settle 
took occasion to refer satirically to Dryden and the ill 
success of his latest play. Dryden was already jealous of 
the unmerited popularity of his younger rival, and he was 
not slow in retorting. Assisted by Shadwell and Crowne, 
he replied in an anonymous pamphlet made up mainly of 
abuse and quibbles.*? Settle returned the compliment in 
kind, and, supported by Rochester and Buckingham, had 
altogether the better of the quarrel.** 

The prominence which Settle had won by his successful 
encounter with Dryden soon caused the fickle Rochester to 
withdraw his favor. The opportunity came in the summer 


* Notes and Observations on the Empress of Morocco, Or some of 
the Errata’s to be Printed instead of the Sculptures with the Second 
Edition of that Play, London, 1674. 

=F. C. Brown, Elkanah Settle, His Life and Works, Chicago, 1910, 
pp. 57-58. 
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of 1674, when Princess Mary, the elder daughter of the 
Duke of York, desired a masque for court performance. 
Because of his commanding influence Rochester was en- 
abled to select Crowne to write the piece. Thus in one 
move he could both curb the vainglorious Settle and mor- 
tify Dryden, whose function it was as poet-laureate to 
compose such entertainments. The selection of Crowne as 
masque-writer was not due to any peculiar qualifications 
which he possessed for the task, but rather to the malice 
of Rochester. The result was the masque Calisto; or the 
Chaste Nimph, elaborately performed by the two prin- 
cesses and other young noblewomen in December 1674, 
and in the following January. The production of Calisto 
was a noteworthy event in Crowne’s life. It brought him 
into the place of prominence in literary circles which 
Settle had held but recently, and it marks the beginning of 
his relations as a playwright with Charles II. As a result 
of his masque, Crowne experienced for the first time the 
“ princely bounty ” of the Merry Monarch. In the next 
year he was again honored by Charles, who found the low 
comedy elements of The Countrey Wit much to his liking. 

The favor which Crowne had come to enjoy from King 
Charles as a result of Calisto and The Countrey Wit was 
no doubt pleasing to his father on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Hope of securing compensation for the loss of 
his estate in the Penobscot region, so that he might leave 
behind a better provision for his children, led the elder 
Crowne to suggest to his literary son that he capitalize his 
favor with royalty and petition for the proprietorship of 
Mounthope, near the Plymouth settlements. Accordingly, 
in 1679 Crowne appealed to the King and Privy Council, 
but the Governor and Council of New Plymouth objected 
so strenuously and with so much right that the Lords of 
Trade agreed to deny Crowne’s petition, “ whatever his 
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pretensions to the King’s favor on some previous occa- 
sion.” ** Despairing of obtaining Mounthope, Crowne 
petitioned in the following year, and again doubtless at his 
father’s suggestion, for Boston Neck, a rich strip of shore 
in the Narragansett country between the Pettaquamscutt 
river and the western entrance to Providence bay, but 
nothing came of 
Meanwhile Crowne aligned himself definitely with the 
Tory party in the struggles which developed out of the 
religious and political turmoil of the so-called Popish Plot. 
In The Ambitious Statesman (1679) and Thyestes (1681) 
he touched upon the subject only incidentally, but he em- 
phatically defended the sanctity of royalty and violently 
attacked the priesthood. At this time also he adapted the 
second and third parts of the Shakespearean trilogy of 
Henry VI for partisan purposes. In The Miseries of 
Civil-War (1680) he pointed to the miseries resulting 
from the War of the Roses and bade England beware of 
religious fanaticism. In Henry the Sixth, the Firsi Part 
(1681) he used the villainous cardinal as the vehicle of a 
satire against Catholicism. The most interesting and 
important of Crowne’s political satires, however, is the 
comedy entitled City Politiques. The circumstances of 
its production illustrate again the peculiar favor in which 
Crowne was held by Charles II. The political nature of 
the play caused it to be held up in the offices of the Lord 
Chamberlain, Henry Bennet, who, according to Dennis, 
was secretly a Whig, and therefore hindered every effort 
at stage satire against his party. Dennis is also authority 
for the statement that Crowne at length grew impatient of 
the delay, and relying upon his favor with King Charles, 


“Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1677-80, pp. 319, 384-385, 
435-436. 
* Ibid., pp. 477, 492. 
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secured a royal mandate to have the play acted.** Most 
of the major characters in City Politiques are thinly-veiled 
caricatures of leading Whigs. Thus the Podesta repre- 
sents Shaftesbury as the leader of his party; the Catholic 
bricklayer is intended for Stephen College, the Protestant 
joiner; Dr. Panchy is an impersonation of “ Dr.” Titus 
Oates ; while in the person of Craffy, Crowne satirizes the 
chief Whig poets of the day, such as Shadwell, Settle, and 
Samuel Pordage. 

The clever political satire in City Politiques must have 
been very pleasing to the Tories and to the king himself. 
In 1684, therefore,—when Shaftesbury was dead, and his 
opponents were enjoying their power, — Crowne chose a 
favorable moment to plead with the king for a reward. 
He had ample testimony of the enmity which the Whigs 
bore him for his satire against their leaders. He was 
weary, moreover, of the uncertainty which confronted even 
his best efforts as a playwright. Then too, he was con- 
scious that the government owed him something for the 
loss of his father’s estate. With these things in mind he 
asked King Charles for an office which should give him a 
comfortable income and secure his elder years against mis- 
fortune. According to Dennis, the king was willing to 
grant the request, but being a great lover of merry come- 
dies, insisted that Crowne should write him another play.** 
Crowne attempted to excuse himself on the ground that he 
was a slow plotter, but the king supplied him with a Span- 
ish comedy, Moreto’s No Peude Ser, and there was no 
escape. At length Sir Courtly Nice was evolved from the 
Spanish plot, and the play was placed in rehearsal. Good 
success seemed to await it, and the author looked forward 
to the fulfilment of the king’s promise. But Crowne was 
born under an unlucky star. On the very day of the last 


* Dennis, op. cit., 1, pp. 49-50.  “Ibdid., 1, pp. 51-52. 
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rehearsal the profligate king was seized with a fit and three 
days later he died. With his death perished Crowne’s 
favor at court, and the possibility of his advancement to a 
position of independence. Even the later extraordinary 
success of Sir Courtly Nice upon the stage must have given 
him cold comfort for the loss of his royal patron. 

The story of the last twenty-odd years of Crowne’s life 
may be briefly told. It is the story of his renewed struggle 
to make a living from the theatre, and of his long, patient, 
and futile effort to recover his lost patrimony in America. 
During the short reign of James II, Crowne was aware of 
the uselessness of petitioning the Catholic king, but the 
turn of events which placed William and Mary on the 
throne gave him renewed hopes. While Queen Mary was 
alive Crowne did not suffer want. She remembered that 
when she was a princess in her ’teens at the court of her 
royal uncle, the now ageing playwright had written a 
masque for her amusement, and as a result he enjoyed her 
“ princely bounty.” *® With her death, however, he again 
felt the pinch of poverty, and addressed frequent petitions 
to King William for the recovery of his estate, but all in 
vain.®® The accession of Queen Anne in 1702 brought a 
modicum of relief. Like her older sister, she too remem- 
bered the masque and his part in it, and annually during 
his last years, upon petition, he received a grant of 501.*° 

The date of Crowne’s death, like that of his birth, has 
been shrouded in uncertainty. A. T. Bartholomew, whose 
account of Crowne in The Cambridge History of English 
Iiterature I have already quoted, says that he “ seems to 
have been alive in 1701.”* Most of the older bio- 


* Crowne, Dramatic Works, Iv, p. 350. 

"Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1700, pp. 344-345, 430, 445, 
474, 663-664. 

“ Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1702-1707, p. 218. 

Op. cit., p. 215. 
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graphers, however, following a manuscript note by Oldys 
in a copy of Langbaine’s Account of the English Dramatic 
Poets to the effect that Crowne was alive in 1703, state 
that he died shortly afterwards. As a matter of fact he 
lived on for more than a decade into the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Official treasury papers record grants of money to 
him as late as November 30, 1706,*? but thereafter they 
are silent. Presumably the charity of Queen Anne, like 
that of others, had its limits. The now poverty-stricken 
and superannuated playwright lingered on for another 
half-dozen years. He died late in April 1712, and was 
buried in the church of St. Giles-in-the-Fields on the 
twenty-seventh of the month. Although it was a common 
practice at St. Giles to record the parentage of the de- 
ceased, in the case of John Crowne only his name and 
burial date are given — mute testimony of the obscurity 
into which the once popular Restoration playwright had 
fallen.** 

No likeness of Crowne has come down to us, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain. But we know something, at 
least, of his personal appearance from the recollections of 
an old man which appeared in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
in 1745. “ Many a cup of metheglin,” he writes, “ have 
I drank with little starch’d Johnny Crown; we called 
him so from the stiff unalterable primness of his long 


“ Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1702-1707, p. 474. 

“The “Burrial” Book of the church of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 
Oldys in his manuscript annotations in a copy of Langbaine’s 
Account of the English Dramatic Poets, cited above, stated that 
Crowne was buried in St. Giles-in-the-Fields. Sir William Musgrave 
in his Obituary Prior to 1800, 11, p. 116 (Publications of the Harleian 
Society, xLv, 1900) recorded Crowne’s death date as 1712, but failed 
to give the source of his information. It may be interesting to note 
in passing that St. Giles is the burial place of such well-known lit- 
erary figures of the seventeenth century as James Shirley, Andrew 
Marvel, and Sir Roger L’Estrange. 
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cravat.” ** However much Crowne, the Restoration play- 
wright, may have differed from Crowne the student in 
Harvard College, he seems to have retained to the last a 
prim, puritanical mode of dress as the most striking fea- 
ture of his outward semblance. 

To summarize. Among the dramatists of the Restora- 
tion period, Crowne was a writer of distinctly second-rate 
talent whose works are comparable to those of Thomas 
Shadwell and Mrs. Aphra Behn. Since his plays repre- 
sent practically all of the types of drama then in vogue, 
and since he always wrote with an eye to the financial 
rewards, a study of his dramas gives us a clearer insight 
into the requirements of Restoration audiences than are 
revealed in the works of men of greater genius. By virtue 
of patient industry, he became a skilful workman, and in 
his tragedies he substituted cleverness in adaptation and 
construction of plots for the richer power to characterize 
well and write memorable lines. He was much more at 
home in comedy, where he possessed a small but natural 
gift. He went to school to Moliére for much of his tech- 
nique, and in the lighter dramas he mirrored the follies 
end vices of his time with admirable faithfulness, if with 
no great brilliancy. As a political and religious satirist, 
Crowne is frequently coarse and abusive, but at other times 
he shows a firm grasp of his material and is very clever in 
his hits. The poetry of his serious dramas is almost en- 
tirely lacking in inspiration, beauty, or breadth of vision. 
In the prose dialogue of his comedies, however, he is fluent 
if not sparkling, and the easy-flowing blank verse of his 
only poetical comedy, The Married Beau, is better than 
the great bulk of his work. 


Artuur FRANKLIN Wuite. 


“The Gentleman’s Magazine, xv (1745), p. 99. 


XXII.—THE PALATINE PASSION AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE PASSION PLAY 


The similarities of phrase, arrangement, and general 
development that are to be observed in so many medizval 
religious plays in which divergences are nevertheless 
equally apparent have been variously explained as due to 
the common scriptural, liturgical, theological, or vernacu- 
lar sources of these plays. Nor has the possibility that 
one play or cycle may have borrowed directly from another 
been overlooked. The paucity of early texts, however, 
contrasted with the relatively more abundant remains of 
the later highly developed plays and cycles, has tended to 
obscure the whole problem. With the recent discovery and 
publication ? of the oldest text of a complete French Pas- 
sion play that has survived—the manuscript is dated from 
the beginning of the fourteenth century by Dr. Christ— 
new data has become available, and it can be shown, I 
think, from the relations existing between this so-called 
Palatine Passion and other French Passion plays that 
many of the puzzling resemblances in the medieval drama 


* By Karl Christ, who edits it as: “Das altfranziésische Passions- 
spiel der Palatina” in Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, xu, pp. 
405-488. The two manuscripts of the Autun Passion were not acces- 
sible to Dr. Christ and the Passion des Jongleurs was known to him 
only in the prose redaction of Jean d’Outremeuse and the mutilated 
version included in the so-called Roman de 8. Fanuel published in 
Revue des langues romanes xxvimt (1885). Wad he seen the Paris 
Mss. and the versions of the epic poem published by Foster, Theben 
and Pfuhl (see note 8, infra) he would doubtless not have suggested 
(pp. 413, 415) that the similarities between the Palatine Passion, 
the Passion d’Autun and the Passion de Semur may emanate from 
their common dependence upon the Passion des Jongleurs. 
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arise from the fact that the same texts often served as the 
basis for the representations given in different communi- 
ties. These texts were at various times subjected to 
revision, and it is the successive alterations made upon 
them which have in many cases concealed their original 
connections. 

The earliest manuscripts of French Passion plays 
hitherto signalled are the short fragment of only eighty- 
seven lines from Sion published by M. Bédier in Romania, 
xxiv, pp. 86 ff. and dated between the end of the thirteenth 
and middle of the fourteenth centuries, the Provengai 
Passion contained in the Didot manuscript,? dated 1345, 
and the so-called Passion d’Autun described by M. Roy in 
Le Mystére de la Passion en France du XIV® au XVI? 
siécle (Dijon and Paris, 1903), pp. 40* ff. from two 
manuscripts (Bibliothéque Nationale, n. a. fr. 4085 and 
4356), both dating from the fifteenth century.® 

That the Palatine Passion is related to the fragment 
from Sion published by M. Bédier and to the Passion 
d’Autun* there can be no doubt. That the two latter 


* From the published extracts and discussions of this manuscript 
I have been unable to establish any connection between it and the 
Palatine Passion. Cf. Petit de Julleville, Les Mystéres, u, 351; Le 
Monde, April 14, 1876; Revue des langues romanes, x, 158; xvi, 303; 
xxvilI, 8-23, 53-65; xxxm, 343; Biblioihéque meridionale, Serie 1, 
vol. 3, pp.-xvi ff.; Ztschr. f. franz. Spr. u. Lit. xvm*, 210, and Emile 
Streblow, Das Mystere de Semur, Greifswald, 1905. 

* Through the kindness of M. Lucien Foulet I was able to obtain 
photographs of these manuscripts, Extracts from them may also be 
found in the articles by Schumacher (Romania, xxxvm, 570) and 
Jeanroy (Journal des Savants, 1906, 476). 

*See Christ, op. cit. p. 483, note to 1. 1724. For the purposes of 
the following comparison, the Autun Passion may be regarded as 
being preserved in MS. Bib. Nat. n. a. fr. 4085. The related manu- 
script n. a. fr. 4356 (an incomplete and in general much abbreviated 
version, though containing some incidents not found in n. a. fr. 4085) 
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texts are themselves related has already been pointed out 
by M. Roy. To what extent the Palatine and Autun 


parallels the latter closely in those parts related to the Palatine 
Passion, and the very few independent parallels between the Palatine 
text and n. a. fr. 4356 which are not in n. a. fr. 4085 can be explained 
as due to the intermediate source or sources from which all three 
uss. derive. Thus n, a. fr. 4356 contains reminiscences (some quite 
faint) of the following lines of the Palatine Passion, none of which 
occur in n. a. fr. 4085: 85, 94, 141-2, 272 (the healing of Malchus 
is omitted in n. a. fr. 4085), 582, 762-3, but some of these lines 
derive from the Passion des Jongleurs and others quite evidently 
disappeared from n. a. fr. 4085 when the narrative passages were 
inserted in that version. The scenes of n. a. fr. 4356 which are not 
in n. a. fr. 4085 (notably the foot-washing and Veronica incidents) 
are also absent from the Palatine text. They may be original con- 
tributions by the editor of n. a. fr. 4356, or, since they also occur in 
the Passion des Jongleurs, they may have been present in some 
common ancestor of n. a. fr. 4085 and 4356. The latter ends with 
Joseph’s request that Nicodemus assist at the entombment. 

* His tendency, however, to regard the Sion fragment and n. a. fr. 
4356 as practically one text seems to me not altogether happy. In 
discussing the versions of the Passion d’Autun contained in MS. n. a. 
fr. 4085, M. Roy hazarded the interesting conjecture that the original 
Passion d’Autun may have been designed not for an ordinary dra- 
matic performance but for the use of jongleurs with histrionic 
talents equal to the assumption of many different roles (op. cit., p. 
53*). He was led to this conclusion by the large number of purely 
narrative lines imbedded in MS. n. a. fr. 4085. M. Fr. Schumacher, 
however, plausibly suggested in Romania, xxxvul, pp. 592-3, that 
the work was originally dramatic rather than narrative in form and 
that the narrative passages of this particular manuscript are due to 
remaniements. M. Schumacher’s conclusions are supported not only 
by the relation of this text to that in MS. Bib. Nat. n. a. fr. 4356, 
to the Sion fragment, and to the Palatine Passion, none of which 
has these narrative passages (the four narrative passages in the 
Palatine text are in no way related), but especially by the fact that 
although n. a. fr. 4085 derives from the old narrative Passion des 
Jongleurs, its narrative passages are not taken from that poem. 
See A. Jeanroy, Mystéres francais de la Passion, Romania, xxxv, 
369. M. Jeanroy indeed was led by this fact— and by M. Roy’s 
failure to cite the other parallels between the two texts that do 
exist —to doubt whether they were related. Of this relationship, 
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Passions derive from the play represented by the Sion 
fragment remains uncertain, but that they do not derive 
from each other can, I think, be proved. 
Unfortunately, the Sion fragment is so short that infer- 
ences based upon resemblances to it must be made with 
caution. This much is clear, however. In the passages 
common to all three texts, the Palatine and Autun Pas- 
sions have no agreeing lines which are not also found in 
the fragment. Both Passions, however, fail to include 
lines 34-35 of the fragment. If the play represented by 
the Sion fragment were their source, this omission could 
only be explained as fortuitous, but if we suppose their 
source to have been not the very text preserved in the 
fragment, but either (1) the source of that fragment or 
(2) a derivative of it, all relations between the three 
manuscripts at this point are satisfactorily explained. 
Whatever the degree of their relationship to it, there- 
fore, the play represented by the Sion fragment may be 
regarded as a more or less remote ancestor of these two 
complete texts. The nature of their individual agree- 
ments with it, moreover, establishes the fact that it is 
from some such common ancestor that they derive, and not 
from each other. Thus although the extensive parallels 
between the fragment and the Autun Passion include 
scenes and verbal coincidences which are wanting in the 
Palatine Passion,® nevertheless the Palatine text in at 


however, there can be no question (see infra). The narrative pas- 
sages in n. a. fr. 4085 therefore are later additions to a text origi- 
nally dramatic, and were probably designed to adapt it for recitation 
or reading. 

* The lines of the fragment which appear in n. a. fr. 4085 and not 
in the Palatine manuscript are lines 1-25, 38-9, and 43-end. The 
concluding “sermon” of the fragment, however, is expanded to 
twice its length by the Autun text. In the fragment and the Autun 
text, the awakening of the knights immediately follows the Descen- 
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least three lines (1726, 1728, and 1731) resembles the 
fragment more closely than the Autun Passion does, 
line 1731 indeed corresponding to line 33 of the Sion 
fragment for which the Autun text presents no parallel. 
Evidently, therefore, neither play can have served as the 
source of the other. 

This fact, however, emerges even more clearly from the 
relations existing between these two Passions and their 
more remote source, the Old French narrative poem some- 
times called the Passion des Jongleurs. M. Roy sug- 
gested * that the author of the Autun Passion apparently 
knew this poem, and I have tried to show elsewhere how 
largely the Palatine play made use of it.* In the Palatune 
Passion in fact long passages from the narrative Passion 
are incorporated almost verbatim, and the parallels be- 
tween the two texts are not only much closer but much 
more extended than between the narrative poem and the 
Passion d’Autun.® In other words, the Palatine Passion 
gives the impression of being in parts quite directly de- 


sus; in the Palatine Passion, which places the Descensus earlier, 
several scenes intervene. 

" Loc. cit. p. 46*. 

* Modern Language Notes, xxxv, 257 ff. The Passion des Jongleurs 
is printed with variants by H. Theben, Die altfranzdsische Achtsilb- 
rerredaktion der Passion, Greifswald, 1909 and by E. Pfuhl (who 
continues Theben’s work), Die weitere Fassung der altfranzésischen 
Dichtung in achtsilbigen Reimpaarem iiber Christi Héllenfahrt und 
Auferstehung (Fortsetzung der eigentlichen Passion) nach 5 Hss. in 
Cambridge, Paris und Turin, Greifswald, 1909. For an excellent 
treatment of the sources of this poem, for a discussion of the rela- 
tions existing between the various Mss., and for a text of it printed 
from a MSs. not used by Theben and Pfuhl, see Frances A. Foster, 
The Northern Passion, Early English Text Society, 1916, vol. 147, 
pp. 49 ff. and 102 ff. 

*In the scenes common to all three texts, the Autun Passion very 
rarely contains lines derived from the narrative poem which are not 
in the Palatine Passion. 
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pendent upon the Passion des Jongleurs, whereas the 
dependence of the Passion d’Autun is apparently often 
obscured by its distance from this source.’° Of the 189 
lines of the narrative poem (cited as “O.F. P.’”’) which 
are printed in Modern Language Notes xxxv, 260 ff. as 
parallel to lines in the Palatine Passion, only fifty are to 
be found in Bib. Nat. n. a. fr. 4085 (fewer still in n. a. fr. 
4356).11 Some of these appear in the Autun text almost 
unchanged (notably O. F. P. 147-52, 154, 187-90, 1038, 
1040, 667-8, and 1043-4) but others show every evidence 
of the ravages of time. A few examples of the latter will 
perhaps serve to indicate what has happened: 

Compare Pal. 363-84 = O. F. P. 889-909, 923-4 with 


* Any assumption that the two plays independently adopted por- 
tions of the narrative poem is rendered unlikely by the presence in 
both of them of parallel lines and scenes which do not derive from 
that poem, as well as by the occurrence and non-occurrence to 80 
large an extent in both of them of the same passages, similarly 
transposed, taken from the poem. The possibility, however, that 
the Palatine branch of the common tradition borrowed from the 
poem a second time—after its separation from the version giving rise 
to the Autun texts—seems to me not altogether remote. 

"These fifty lines are: O.F.P. 147-52, 154, 187-90, 198-9, 213-4, 
234, 469-70, 492, 494, 594-5, 895-6, 900-2, 1038, 1040, 667-8, 1043-4, 
1066, 1068a-b, 1059-60, 1077b, 1083-4, 1459-61, 1463, 1436a-38, 1453-4. 
It will be observed that often when the Pauline text incorporates a 
long passage of the O.F.P. the Autun text preserves only a few 
lines. 

Only the more striking parallels between the O. F. P. and Pal. were 
printed in Modern Language Notes xxxv, (cf. p. 259), and among 
those not cited are the following which contain lines common to al! 
three texts: Cf. O.F.P. 55-80 with Pal. 83-96 and n. a. fr. 4085 
{cited hereafter as A), fol. 146 r; cf. O. F. P. 706 with Pal. 519 and 
A. fol. 151 v; 0. F.P. 1056, 1056 c= Pal. 690-92 = A. fol. 156 r; 
O. F. P. 1190-1 = Pal. 695-6 = A. fol. 156 r; O. F. P. 1063-4 = Pal. 
696-7 = A. fol. 156 r; O.F.P. 1065-8= Pal. 701-3= A. 156 v; 
0. F. P. 1290-1308 = Pal. 787-825 = A. fol. 157 v; 0. F. P. 1307-8 = 
Pal. 825-9 = A. 158 r; 0. F. P. 1400-2 = Pal. 961-4 = A. fol. 160 r. 
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the eight lines which alone represent this passage in the 
Autun MS. (n. a. fr. 4085), fol. 154r and v (= Pal. 


369-77 = O. F. P. 895-903): 


Palatine Passion 
[Herode] 
Or ca, a moy, amis Jhesu! 363 
Que par .c. fois bien viegnes tu, 
Et cil ait bien qui ¢a t’envoie! 
C’est Pilates que tant heoie. 
Je ne le hé mais de noient; 
Je li pardoing mon mal talent. 
Mout a lone tens que je voloie 369 
Parle[r] a toy mais ne pooie. 
Ne sai pour paour ou pour quoi 
N’osoies venir devant moy. 
J’ai oi dire par ton seignacle 
A on veii maint biau miracle: 
Li mort en sont resuscité, 
Et li avugle ralumé, 
Et maint autre que fait avez, 
Je en ai oi souvent parler. 
Or m’en fai .i. apertement 
Si que voient toute la gent, 
Et je tel plait aprés ferai 
Que tout delivre te rendrai. 
Enseigne nous ou bien ou mal.— 
383 


374 


379 


Bien voi que tu n’en feras al. 


Old French Passion 
Herode voit venir Jesu, 889 
Il lia dit: “ Bien viegnes tu, 

Et chil ait bien qui cha t’envoie! 
C’est Pilate que je haoie. 

Or li pardoins mon maltalent, 
Or nel harai ge mais noient. 
Moult a grant tans que je voloie 
Parler a toi, més ne pooie; 

Car ne venoies devant moi, 

Ne sai pour paour ou pourquoi. 
Ft je sai bien par ton seignacle 
A Ven veii mainte miracle: 900 
Li mort en sont resuscité 

Li avule renluminé, 

Et maint autre que fait avés 
Dont j’ai oi parler assés, 

Més or m’en fai .I. em present, 905 
Si que le voient toute la gent. 

Et je ferai tel plait aprés, 

Que tu remaindras tout em pais.” 


“Enseigne nous ou mal ou bien! ” 


923 
Jesus ne repont nulle rien. 


Passion Autun 
Moul[t] long temps a que je voloye 
A toy parler mais ne pouroye. 
Je scay pour voir par ton visaige 
Qu’es gens as fait maintes miracle. 
Tu as les mors resusitez 
Et les dyables des corps gectez, 
Maintes miracles tu as fait, 
J’en suis certain que m’as tu fait. 


Compare Pal. 947-52 = O. F. P. 1459-64 with the four 
lines in n. a. fr. 4085, fol. 161 r which alone represent 
these six: 
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Palatine Passion Old French Passion 


[Cayfas] 
C’est cil quile temple abatra 947 “C'est chil qui le temple abatra 
1459 
Et en .iij. jourz le refera. Et en .III. jours refait l’avra. 
Se tu es fuiz a Dieu le pere, Se tu es fils al roi del mont, 
Ne te laissier en tel maniere, Et se tu dois sauver le mont, 
Mais de cele croys descent jus! De cele crois car descent jus! 


De nous croira en toy li plus, 952 Denouscreraentoiliplus. 1464 


Passion d@’Autun 
Tu dis que le temple Dieu destrura 
Et en troys jours le reffera. 
Se tu es filz de Dieu tout puissant 
Maintenent de la croix descent. 


On the other hand, the Autun Passion contains a num- 
ber of details deriving from the Passion des Jongleurs— 
some involving verbal reminiscences—which are not to be 
found in the Palatine Passion; and occasionally in the 
sequence of scenes the Autun text agrees with the narra- 
tive poem when the Palatine text does not.!* In some 


* Thus n. a. fr. 4085 and O. F. P. contain Judas’ reference to the 
poor (fol. 147 r; O. F. P. 93-4); the correct figure for the deniers, 
300 (fol. 146 v; O. F. P. 92a) ; two lines echoing O. F. P. 200-1, MSS. 
SO’ (fol. 147 v); the prediction of Peter’s betrayal (fol. 148 r; 337- 
44, two lines very like); the dream of Pilate’s wife (fol. 152 v; 
1020 ff.) ; the purchase of the field of blood (153r; 843); Pilate’s 
reason for sending Jesus to Herod (153v; 879-80, these lines quite 
parallel); the road to Calvary and Simon’s bearing of the cross 
(159 v; 1317 ff.) ; and finally the speeches of the good and bad thieves 
and Jesus’ reply to them (163 v; 1481-96, some eight lines similar), 
all of which are wanting in the Palatine text. Moreover, several 
scenes appear in their scriptural position in 0. F. P. and 4085 which 
have been shifted in Pal.: the blindfolding and buffeting of Jesus 
during the trial before Caiaphas; the denial of Peter; the second 
trial before Pilate; the casting of the lots; and finally both O. F. P. 
and Autun seem to follow John xix, 29-30 in making consummatum 
est follow spongiam plenam acete, whereas in Pal. the Longinus scene 
intervenes. (The difference between the Gospels and the fact that 
two drinks are mentioned probably account for the fact that all three 
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instances, to be sure, such agreements may be accidental, 
due to the scriptural and theological sources underlying 
all the texts, but in others it seems clear that the Palatine 
playwright has eliminated certain elements that were 
present in the parent-play from which both these versions 
descend. One must again assume, therefore, that the 
Palatine and Autun Passions, as we know them, derive 
not from each other but from some common source. 

Were the similarities between the two texts confined to 
those scenes that are related to the narrative poem and 
the Sion fragment, we should have no difficulty in positing 
one or the other, or both, as that source. But the agree- 
ment is much more extended. In fact, of the 1996 lines 
of the Palatine Passion, nearly one-seventh bear a distinct 
verbal resemblance to lines in the Passion d’Autun, and 
such similarities in phraseology occur not only in the more 
conventional scenes, common to the liturgical as well as to 
the vernacular plays, but also in scenes that constitute a 
purely dramatic extension of the story.’* 


versions are at variance in the order of the events following the 
Crucifixion. The various mss. of the 0. F. P. themselves differ. Cf. 
Theben’s notes to Il. 1390 and 1404.) 

43 Notably in the scene between Peter and the host; the Planctus 
of Mary Magdalene before anointing Jesus; John and Peter in the 
courtyard; the scene at the smith’s (these three episodes are in 
germ in the O.F.P.); the hanging of the two thieves; the second 
Planctus Mariae and Joseph’s reply; Pilate’s reply to Joseph’s re- 
quest (but Pilate’s long apology for his action is not in Pal.) ; the 
scene between Joseph and Nicodemus (in part) ; Annas’ dispatch of 
his servant to Caiaphas and the following scene between Annas and 
Caiaphas; the boasting of the knights; the angel’s summons, and the 
effect of the Resurrection upon the knights. Two scenes which differ 
in position and development in the two texts nevertheless contain 
reminiscent lines: the casting of the lots (they feast and throw dice 
in Autun), and the Longinus episode (much longer in Autun and 
differently conceived, but in both versions Longinus pierces the side 
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The conclusion is therefore inevitable that we do not 
possess the immediate source of the Palatine Passion. 
Another play, or other plays, must have existed that occa- 
sioned those similarities between the Autun and Palatine 
Passions which (1) do not derive from any dependence of 
one text upon the other and (2) are not due to their com- 
mon dependence upon the narrative Passion des Jongleurs. 
Whether or not the Sion fragment represents such a play 
we cannot say—too small a part of it has survived. It 
may have given rise to this source or itself have been de- 
rived from it. That such a play, however, was largely 
influenced by the narrative poem cannot be doubted. 

In this connection the question naturally presents itself: 


of Jesus before his death). 

The most noteworthy differences between the two versions are: 
1) the absence from the Palatine text of the prologue, the prophecy 
of Peter’s betrayal, the foot-washing scene (only in n. a. fr. 4356), 
the dream of Pilate’s wife, the preudome seeking an aes pour la teste 
Jhesu repouser, the scene between the daughters of Jerusalem and 
Jesus, the Veronica incident (these two only in 4356), the march to 
Calvary, the speeches of the thieves and Jesus’ reply, Mary’s re- 
hearsal of the scenes preceding the Crucifixion, Pilate’s excuses to 
Joseph for his action, the placing of the stone before the tomb by one 
of the knights, the appearance of the risen Christ to Mary Magda- 
lene, and the concluding sermon; 2) the absence from the Autun 
version of the four introductory lines in the Palatine text, the greet- 
ings of the enfant d’ Israel, the angel’s words (ll. 184-191), the 
missing pieces of silver, the scenes involving Cayn and Huitacelin, 
Pilate and Joel, Moses and Haquin, the long diablerie, the various 
stanzaic Planctus, the Spice-merchant, the three Maries at the tomb 
and Peter’s meeting with them; 3) the different development (and 
in some instances the different positions) of the scene in the garden 
of Gethsemane, the bargain of Judas, the capture, the healing of 
Malchus, the trial before Caiaphas, the despair of Judas, the scourg- 
ing, the casting of the lots, the Crucifixion (in Pal. Jesus is nailed to 
the raised cross; in n. a. fr. 4085 the cross is raised later—an addi- 
tion due to the redactor responsible for the narrative passages in 
this version), the Longinus episode, the harrowing of Hell, and the 
Resurrection. 
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what were the circumstances that produced the tangled 
series of similarities and dissimilarities in these various 
related texts? A clue to the answer may perhaps be found 
in the statement by Petit de Julleville: “ aucun mystére 
ne fut représenté aussi souvent que la Passion, le mystére 
par excellence; depuis le commencement du XIV® siécle 
jusqu’A l’époque de la Renaissance, nous en connaissons 
plus de cent représentations données dans toutes les villes 
de France, et quelquefois dans de simples bourgs.”’ ** 
Did each city, each little village, have its own separate 
Passion play? We know, of course, that for obvious 
reasons the liturgical plays followed the same general 
development the world over, even the more expanded ones 
retaining to a large extent the same phrasing in widely 
separated localities.‘5 We also know that “au mois de 
mars 1523 (1524 n. st.) les Dijonnais avaient emprunté 
la Résurrection du chapitre de Besarigon ” (Roy, op. cit. 
76*) ; that in 1490 the chaplain of the guild of St. George 
at New Romney, Kent, went to see a play at Lydd with a 
view to reproducing it at home.4® We know too that the 
later French Passion plays are little more than compila- 


“Le thédtre en France, pp. 19-20. Cf. also the records in Les 
Mysteéres, vol. 0, 1 ff., and in E. K. Chambers, The Medieval Stage, 
Appendix W. 

“Cf. e. g. the Rouen, Friesing and Orleans Christmas plays, eon- 
veniently compared in Charles Davidson’s Studies in the English 
Mystery Plays, Yale dissertation, 1892, pp. 50 ff. One must of course 
assume considerable “borrowing” within the church — which may 
have served as a precedent. 

%* Chambers, op. cit. 1, 386. Intercourse of a different nature is 
revealed by the presence of Wakefield, Donnington and London, 
actors at York (L. T. Smith, York Plays, p. xxxviii), and by the 
fact that the wardrobe of the Chelmsford players was loaned to other 
communities for their plays (Chambers, m1, 347). That actors might 
become “carriers” has often been posited. See Hohlfeld, Anglia, 
XT, 258. 
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tions of scenes plundered from the earlier ones—the rela- 
tions existing between the two Valenciennes Passions and 
their sources, and between the Passions of Jean Michel 
and Greban, of Arras and Semur bear abundant witness 
to this fact.17 The Passion de Semur was itself a gen- 
erous borrower.'® In England the situation is similar. 
Numerous points of contact between individual plays in 
the five great religious cycles have been pointed out, and 
in four of them the same play (Christ and the Doctors)’ 
appears in essentially the same form. Two of the cycles, 
moreover, seem to be so closely related, despite their many 
divergences, that it has recently been conjectured that they 
were originally identical.2° An analogous situation exists 


"Cf. B. Koeppen, Die beiden Valencienner Passionen in ihrem 
Verhiltnis eu den Quellen, Greifswald, 1911; E. Franke, Unter- 
suchung tiber das Mistere de la Conception et Nativité de la glorieuse 
Vierge Marie avesques le mariage d’icelle, la nativité, passion, resur- 
rection et ascension. . . Jesucrist, jouee a Paris, 1507, Greifswald, 
1907; K. Kruse, Jean Michel, Das Mystére de la Passion Jesu Christ 
. .. und sein Verhilnis zu der Passion von Arnould Greban u. eu d. 
beiden Valencienner Passions, Griefswald, 1907, and the related 
Greifswald dissertations by K. Mokross (1908), H. Schreiner (1907), 
and A. Kneisel (1906) and E. Streblow’s Le Mystére de Semur, 
Greifswald, 1905; see also Roy, op. cit. passim, Stengel in Z. F. 8. L., 
xxix’ (1906), 165 ff.; and Jeanroy, Romania, xxxv (1906), 365 ff., 
and Journal des Savants n. s. Iv (1906), 476 ff. 

% See pp. 479-81. 

* Cf. Carleton Brown, “The Towneley Play of the Doctors and the 
Speculum Christiani,’” Modern Language Notes, xxx, 223, and 
Hardin Craig, Two Coventry Corpus Christi Plays, E. E. T. S., Ext. 
Ser. 87, p. xxxiii. 

Marie C. Lyle, The Original Identity of the York and Townley 
Cycles, Research Publications of the University of Minnesota, 1919, 
vol. 8, no. 3. The views of Hohlfeld, Davidson, Pollard, Gayley and 
Cady are there summarized and a convenient bibliography for a 
study of the interrelations between the English cycles has been as- 
sembled. In my opinion, however, “identity” does not exclude 
“borrowing,” but presupposeq it. Cf. also the relation of the 
Shrewsbury fragments to the York Shepherds (Manly, Specimens of 
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among the religious plays of mediaeval Germany. Their 
complicated interrelations — their borrowings, revisions, 
Doppelfassungen, ete.—were first comprehensively studied 
by Ludwig Wirth, and from his discussions and chart not 
only geographical groups but radiating “ spheres of influ- 
ence ” may be detected.?* 

Does this not suggest that in the hundreds of towns and 
villages of France, England and Germany where there 
were yearly (sometimes more frequent) performances of 
certain religious plays—plays whose framework was more 
or less imposed by their scriptural origin—many of the 
texts may have been practically replicas of each other? 
It is possible to assume of course that every town and 
village, every gild and puy had its own text, but from the 
evidence available it seems to me more likely that when a 
play was demanded upon a subject whose essentials were 
within certain limits immutable, the medieval playwright 
felt no need of exerting himself unnecessarily, took what 
he needed where he found it, and devoted whatever talent 
he possessed to patching, arranging, and supplying such 
new scenes or extra-Biblical material as might prove strik- 
ing and successful.2* We may indeed feel fairly confi- 
dent that often when a Passion or other religious play was 
instituted in one community, the authorities frankly bor- 
rowed a text from elsewhere, perhaps commissioning some 
local celebrity to better it. Such a text might be repeatedly 
refurbished through a series of years, and might itself be 
lent at various stages in its career to other communities. 


the Pre-Shaksperean Drama, 1897, 1, xxviii ff.), and the situation in 
the Ludus Coventriae (P. M. L. A, xxxv, 324). 

"Die Oster- und Passionsspiele, Halle, 1889, 120-143. See also 
Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren Dramas, 1°, 103-15, 224-33. 

"In Modern Philology, xv (1918), 565 ff., I attempted to study the 
Revisions in the English Mystery Plays. 
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Naturally by dint of the modifications introduced by many 
independent redactors, these plays would come in time to 
lose some of their earlier points of contact, and accordingly 
in their scanty remains today it is often difficult to postu- 
late any original connection. i 

We seem to have, however, in the texts under discussion 
several versions, each generously revised, which have 
grown out of the same early archetype, and the application 
of the theory just advanced to the problem of their inter- 
relations is obvious. If these texts represent the work of 
several redactors, each intent on remodelling an old play— 
a play moreover that probably came into the hands of each 
of them in somewhat different form—then the reasons for 
their likenesses and dissimilarities are patent. Their evo- 
lution involves both “ inherited” and “ acquired ” char- 
acteristics. The medieval clerk commissioned to manu- 
facture their archetype—whether it was the Sion play or 
its ancestor—turned for his material to the Gospels, to 
liturgical plays, to stereotyped Planctus Mariae, to theo- 
logical writers ; he also turned to the narrative Passion des 
Jongleurs. He arranged, he adapted, he used his humble 
talents — and a play was evolved. His successors, the 
clerks who put together the plays preserved in the two 
manuscripts known as the Passion d’Autun and in the 
Palatine text, repeated the process, relying, however, first 
and foremost upon the results achieved by their prede- 
cessors. They in their turn shifted scenes, revised lines, 
eliminated and embellished according to their special needs 
and particular bents.2* The intentions of the redactor 


* That neither Ms. of the Autun play is an “ original” is shown 
not only by the relation of one to the other, but also by the presence 
in n. a. fr. 4085 of those narrative passages which have almost ob- 
seured its original dramatic form. As M. Jeanroy has said (Journal 
des Savants, 1906, p. 481), “les auteurs des deux manuscrits wks 
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responsible for the Palatine Passion are readily discov- 
ered. He attempted to enliven the old text by curtailing 
certain scenes, putting others into strophic form,”* and 
adding new realistic details of his own invention. His 
taste ran to devils, torturers, executioners and stanzaic 
structure. In his far humbler way he recalls the genius 
who refurbished certain plays in the Towneley cycle and 
thereby made it the most spirited of any of the English 


lui ont-fait subir deux genres d’altérations précisément contraires, 
Yun en y intercalant une foule de chevilles et de vers postiches, 
lautre en abrégeant systématiquement toutes les tirades.” That the 
Palatine Ms. is not an “ original” is apparent from the manuscript 
itself, which, as Dr. Christ suggests, was probably intended for the 
use of readers rathers than of actors (op. cit. 409). The absence of 
rubrics, however, is not unique in the French drama, as Dr. Christ 
believes. Cf. the MS. Bib. Nat. fr. 837 of the Jeu de la Feuillée 
(described in the edition in Les Classiques francais du moyen age, 
p. x). Cf. also the Auto de los Reyes Magos (ed. R. Menéndez Pidal, 
Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, Madrid, 1900, p. 453). 
“Dr. Christ fails to note how elaborate the stanzaic structure 
actually is. His analysis (op. cit., p. 415-6 )should be expanded 
and emended to include: (1) the octosyllabic stanzas of various 
forms in the Descensus scenes, i. e. ll. 1279-90 (aab ccb bbb bba), 
1291-1303 (aab aab bba bba[a]), 1304-11 (abab abab)—this is cited 
by Christ, 1312-20 ([a]aabb ccaa), 1345-54 ([aJabab abab[b]), 1385- 
95 ([a]laabba abbaa), 1396-1401 (aab aab), 1402-9 (aabb aabb), 
1410-19 (aabba abbaa), 1420-8 ([a]abab abcc) ; (2) the double deca- 
syllabic seizain containing the same rhymes in both halves, each half, 
however, preceded by an octosyllabic quatrain monorime, 1785-1824: 


xxxx* abab becb dede effe” 
ffff* aabb becb dede edde” 


(2) the decasyllabic couplets, 923-6. Probably strophic in intention 
are also ll. 1977-86 (aabbb ecbbc), 1989-96 (aabb aacc), and possibly 
1951-63 (aabbbbbaaccdd) and 1914-24 (aabbaacxaaa). The (irregu- 
lar) siwains, 35-52 are rhymed: aab ecb, aab bbe, aab bee. Note 
also that the decasyllabic Planctus beginning 1. 1071 exhibits stan- 
zaic structure to 1. 1087 (form somewhat uncertain, probably aba bbe 
edd dde edd dd), from which to 1. 1115 it continues in couplets with 
lines of varying lengths (six, seven and eight syllables). 
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eycles. That his distinctive innovations lent themselves 
to further use will be seen from a comparison of the Pala- 
tine text with some of the later French plays, notably with 
the Passion de Semur. 

With the so-called Anglo-Norman Résurrection,?® the 
Passion d’ Amboise,”® and the two plays on the Passion and 
Resurrection conserved in the Sainte-Geneviéve manu- 
script," the Palatine Passion has practically nothing in 
common except the scriptural background. The Passion 
de Semur,”* however, belongs to the same general group 
as our text, despite certain borrowings from the Passion 
Sainte-Geneviéve.?® It is, to be sure, a much more highly 


* Monmerqué et Michel, Thédtre francais au moyen age, Paris, 
1839, pp. 11 ff. It has no connection with the thirteenth-century 
fragment of a Résurrection published by P. Meyer in Romania xxxmt 
(1904), 240-1. 

*E. Picot, Fragments inédits de mystéres de la Passion, Romania 
xIx (1890), 260 ff. There are in these fragments (known as the 
Amboise Passion) a few verbal resemblances to the Palatine text, 
but that they are fortuitous is obvious. Similarly, the fact that in 
both texts the thirty pieces of silver are counted out and the Cruci- 
fixion is accomplished upon the raised cross (rather than upon a 
cross which is later raised) must be ascribed to a common tradition 
and not to a common source. 

7 Jubinal, Mystéres inédits du XVe siécle, Paris, 1837, u, 139 ff.; 
312 ff. M. Roy, op. cit. 55* ff., has justly said that the Sainte- 
Geneviéve plays do not derive from the Passion des Jongleurs. 

* KE. Roy, Le Mystére de la Passion en France, 73* ff. 

” The supplementary sources of the Passion have been investigated 
by M. Roy. He overstates, however, the influence of the Passion 
Sainte-Genevieve upon the Semur play. The parallels cited by him 
at the foot of page 87* and extending through p. 88* are uncon- 
vinecing, and although the six lines of the Apothecarius’ speech (p. 
87*) and the twenty-one lines of the Veronica incident are certain 
evidence of relationship, it can hardly be said that “la Passion de 
Semur n’est qu’un développement de la Passion Sainte-Geneviéve ” 
(p. 91*), or that it is “une simple imitation de la Passion Sainte- 
Genevieve” (p. 69*). These statements have been questioned by 
others. See Christ, op. cit. 415. 
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developed play, and has been extended not only to cover 
many more events but padded so as to treat those included 
at considerably greater length. In other words, it is a 
revised and composite work. 

M. Roy recognized the dependence of the Passion de 
Semur upon the old Passion des Jongleurs *° and M. Jean- 
roy has pointed out resemblances between it and the Autun 
Passion.** Whether it used the narrative poem directly 
or through some intermediate dramatic source, itself de- 
rived from the poem, cannot be stated, although the second 
hypothesis seems the more likely. It resembles the Pala- 
tine Passion in scenes not present in the poem, and it 
resembles the poem in scenes not present in the Palatine 
Passion, but since a text incorporating all such scenes is 
not at hand we are left to conjecture. That, however, the 
Passion de Semur belongs to the Palatine and not to the 
Autun branch of the general tradition can, I think, be 
shown. The only incidents not included in the old narra- 
tive poem (a potential common source) which occur in the 
Semur and Autun texts but which do not appear in the 
Palatine play are the singing in the scene at the smith’s— 
a minor detail—and the representation of the Crucifixion 
as taking place on a cross which is later elevated, instead 
of upon a cross already in position,** a late addition in the 
Autun version since it occurs only in a narrative passage 


© Op. cit. p. 85*. 

™ Journal des Savants, 1906, p. 488. Note also his conclusion (p. 
490) that the Passion de Semur is composed of fragments arbitrarily 
bound together. 

*® Roy, op. cit. p. 85*, note 4, and supra, note 13, end. The narra- 
tive poem and the Palatine and Amboise texts conserve the earlier 
tradition regarding the Crucifixion. See Christ, op. cit. p. 480, note 
to ll. 878-926. This is one of the many instances in which the nar- 
rative passages of the Autun text are strikingly at variance with 
the narrative poem. 
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of MS. n. a. fr. 4085. At all other points the similarities 
between the Semur and Autun texts can be accounted for 
by passages in the old narrative poem and the tradition 
common to the Autun and Palatine plays.** 

This, however, is not the case in the parallels of phrase 
and incident found in the Semur and Palatine Passions. 
The more striking points of contact between the two plays, 
none of which emanates from the old poem or is present 
in the Autun version, are as follows: Pal. ll. 155-7 = 
Semur 6190-2; Pal. 249-258—Sem. 6296-6307; Pal. 
269-72 = Sem. 6311-16; Pal. 469-70 = Sem. 6639-40; 
Pal. 752-3 = Sem. 6992-3; Pal. 778-80 = Sem. 7091-3 ; 
the presence in both texts of the greetings of the pueri 
Hebreorum (Pal. 35 ff., Sem. 5567 ff.), the angel’s words 
in the Garden of Gethsemane (Pal. 184-91, Sem. 6229 ff.), 
the missing pieces of silver (Pal. 211 ff., Sem. 6070 ff.), 
the scene where Pilate washes his hands (Pal. 742 ff., 
Sem. 6980 ff.),°* the counting of the blows at the execu- 
tion (Pal. 915 ff., Sem. 7424 ff.), and the scoffing at Jesus 
as a confessor of women (Pal. 946; Sem. 7415). 

It is apparent, therefore, that the acquired character- 


istics of the Palatine version were transmitted. It can- 


not be affirmed, however, that the redactor of the Semur 
Passion actually knew the very text preserved to us in the 
Palatine manuscript. Indeed if he had, he could hardly 
have refrained, one would think, from borrowing certain 


®TIn such scenes as the bearing of the cross and the Veronica in- 
cident, which are not in the Palatine version but occur in the Passion 
.des Jongleurs, the Passion de Semur and the Passion d’Autun, there 
are no independent verbal parallels between the Autun and the 
Semur texts. 

“Dr. Christ attributes ll. 742-4 to Li sergens and ll. 745 ff: to 
Pilates, but both the context and the Passion de Semur seem to 
indicate that Joel speaks ll. 742-7, to which ll. 748 ff. are Pilate’s 


reply. 
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passages of the diablerie, instead of resorting to a rather 
conventional treatment of the subject based more directly 
upon the Gospel of Nicodemus. Tastes may differ, but it 
also seems to me that the Palatine Spice-merchant (ll. 
1864 ff.) is a more engaging figure and exhibits more 
alluring charms than either of the Apothecarii in the 
Semur play (ll. 4872 ff., 8171 ff.). Be that as it may, it 
can hardly be doubted that the Passion de Semur incor- 
porates certain elements taken from a group of plays 
strongly influenced by the old narrative poem, and that it 
belongs to the branch of that group represented by the 
Palatine rather than the Autun tradition. 

An investigation of the relation of the Palatine Passion 
to the Passions included in the fully developed plays by 
Greban, Marcadé, Michel, ete., leads to no satisfactory 
results. The stages in the development of these great 
dramas have been traced by others, their derivations in 
large part established,*° and they have all progressed so 
far from their origins that by extracting a few lines here 
and there reminiscent of the archaically simple plays 
which we have been considering one can submit no con- 
- vincing proof of relationship.** That, however, the authors 
of these later plays unsparingly appropriated the work of 
their predecessors has long been recognized. 

The custom of pouring old wine into new bottles, there- 
fore, proves to have been practised from the earliest to the 


® Cf. note 17, supra. 

“It is noteworthy, however, that Greban, like the author of the 
Palatine Passion (and Rutebeuf in the Miracle de Theophile), 
rhymes aaa‘b*, a stanzaic form unknown to the other French Passion 
plays. Cf. H. Chatelain, Recherches sur le vers francais au XV* 
siécle, Paris, 1908, pp. 87-8. (Chatelain’s examples taken from 
Greban’s Passion and erroneously entered under the caption aaa*b* 
should be included with those from the same work correctly cited as 


rhyming aaa‘b*.) 
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latest times. Just as the two Valenciennes Passions rep- 
resent a mosaic of passages deriving from older plays 
(Greban’s and Michel’s Passions, the Passion d’Arras, two 
mystéres portraying the life of the Virgin, the Mystére 
du Viel Testament, and unknown compilations made from 
these),*7 so it can be shown by comparing the Palatine 
Passion with the various texts related to it that this ear- 
liest of French Passion plays is itself a composite work. 
Traces of the popular Passion des Jongleurs, of an earlier 
play or plays, and of later additions and revisions can all 
be detected in the text that has survived. Moreover, the 
same process of borrowing and redacting that evolved the 
Palatine Passion was employed in the production of the 
two versions of the Passion d’Autun and of the Passion 
de Semur, and it is to this process, I believe, that most of 
the similarities and dissimilarities apparent in these texts 
are to be attributed. 
Grace Frank. 


™ See especially B. Koeppen, op. cit. p. 13. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-sixth meeting of the Mopern Lanevace As- 
SOCIATION OF America (fourth Union Meeting) was held 
under the auspices of the Ohio State University at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, March 29, 30, 31, 1920, in accordance with 
the following invitation: 


Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 
COLUMBUS 


November 29, 1918. 
Professor W1LL1AM G. Howarp, 


Secretary of the Modern Language Association, 
39 Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Dear Sir :— 
On behalf of the Modern Language Departments of the University, 
I wish to extend to the Modern Language Association of America 
a very hearty invitation to hold the next regular union meeting, 
December, 1919, in Columbus. We should feel it a great privilege 
to welcome the members of the Association again to our Campus. 
Very truly yours, 
W. O. THoMPsoN. 


The sessions were held on the first and the third day at 
the Hotel Deshler, and on the second day in buildings of 
the Ohio State University. 


* Shortage of coal and restrictions on travel in the late fall of 1919 
had led the Executive Council of the Association, in agreement with 
the authorities of the University, to postpone the meeting from 
December, 1919, to March, 1920. 


ill 
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iv MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


FIRST SESSION, MONDAY, MARCH 29 
Ball Room of the Hotel Deshler 


The Association was called to order by the President, 
Professor Edward C. Armstrong, at 3.38 p.m. It was 
welcomed to Columbus by President William Oxley 
Thompson, of the Ohio State University. 

The Secretary of the Asociation, Professor W. G. How- 
ard, presented as his report volumes XXXIII and 
XXXIV of the Publications of the Association, and the 
report was unanimously accepted. 

The Secretary, calling attention to the increasing cost 
of printing, declared that in his opinion an increase in 
the rate of subscription to the Publications would be un- 
avoidable, unless five hundred members were immediately 
added to the roll of the Association; and upon his mo- 
tion it was unanimously 

Voted: that the Executive Council be authorized, at its discretion, 
to increase in 1921 and thereafter the subscription to the Publica- 
tions of the Association by an amount not exceeding one dollar. 

The Secretary pointed out that since 1904 the number 
of members of the Association had more than doubled, 
and reported the geographical distribution of members in 
December, 1915 and December, 1919 as follows: 

Dec. 1915 Dec. 1919 


New England..................... 248 275 
Middle Atlantic States............ 366 439 
145 193 
South 1 0 


PROCEEDINGS FOR 1919 


v 


The Treasurer of the Association, Professor W. G. 


Howard, presented the following report: 


A. OURRENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand December 27, 1918, - - 
From Members for 1914, - . - $ 3 00 
“ “ “ 1915, 3 00 
1916, - - - 12 00 
mig, - - - 54 00 
“ “ “mm- - - 204 20 
1919, - - - $8,325 41 
“ “ “ Life, > 85 00 
From Libraries, for I-XXXII, - $ 140 20 
XXXII, - 8 40 
“ “ “ XXXIV, a 207 90 
“ “ XXXV, 140 40 
“ “ “ XXXVI, 2 270 
From Buyers, for I-XXXII,_ - - $ 187 98 
“ “ XXXII, 12 90 
” “ XXXIV, - 10 10 
“ “ “ XXXV, 2 70 
For Plate in XXXI, - - - $ 12 50 
“ Reprints, XXXIV, - - - 12 00 
“ Corrections, XXXIV, : - 18 00 
For Index, I-XXXIII,_ - - - - 
For Membership, M. H. R. A., - - - 
Rebate, American Railway Express, - - 
From Advertisers, XXXIII,_ - - $ 97 50 
XXXIV, - 32 50 


Interest, Cambridge Savings Bank, - - - 
= Permanent Fund, - - $ 264 13 
Liberty Bonds, - 25 25 
* Charles River Trust Co., - 27 23 


499 60 


163 68 


316 61 


$ 154 61 


Poe 
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$3,849 61 I 
4 
42 50 
375 00 
47 00 
118 
$5,645 87 


vi MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 4 
EXPENDITURES 3 
, To Secretary, for Salary : - $ 750 00 
“ Bond, - - 12 50 4 
“Printing, - - 72 75 
Postage, - - 18110 
“ Expressage,- - 22 83 
$1,042 36 
To Secretary, Central Division, 
for Salary, : : - : 100 00 
To Chairman, Central Division, 
for Telegrams, - - : : 1 81 
To W. A. Neilson, Managing Trustee, —- : 90 00 
To Treasurer, M. H. R. A., for Dues, $ 18 31 
“ “ “ “ Letter, 25 00 
-_ 43 31 
To W. Kurrelmeyer, for Index, XXXIV, - - 10 00 4 
To W. Kurrelmeyer, for Index, I-XXXIII,_ - 200 00 a4 
For Printing Index, I-XXXTII,_ - - 442 50 
For Publications, XXIII-XXXIII, - - - 11 80 5 
For Printing Programme, - - - - 301 60 4 
For Identification Tags, - 3 50 
For Printing Publications, 
XXXIV, 1, - - - $ 831 94 
XXXIV, 2, - - 839 19 
XXXIV, 3, - - - - 832 83 7 
XXXIV, - - 824 46 
3,328 42 4 
5,576 17 : 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1919, - - - - 69 70 
$5,645 87 i 
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Bright Fund (Eutaw Savings Bank), 


Principal, Dec. 27, 1918, 
Interest, April 1, 1919, 


von Jagemann Fund (Cambridge Savings Bank), 


Principal, Dec. 27, 1918, 
Interest, July 24, 1919, withdrawn, 


Principal, Dec. 31, 1919, - 


Liberty Bonds, - 


Total, Dec. 31, 1919, 
Total, Dec. 27, 1918, 


Increase, - - 


Decrease, Current Funds, 
Increase, Invested Funds, 
Added to Permanent Fund, 


Net Increase, 


Current Funds, - 
Bright Fund, 

von Jagemann Fund, 
Liberty Bonds, 
Permanent Fund, - 


PROCEEDINGS FOR 1919 vii 
B. INVESTED FUNDS 
- - - 67 73 
$1,577 51 
- + «+ $1,452 40 
66 08 
1,452 40 
600 00 
3,562 18 
$ 6773 
C. BALANCE SHEET, 1919 
67 73 
90 00 
$ 157 73 
72 82 
D. RESOURCES, 1915 AND 1919 
$ 63061 6970 560 91* 
1,941 88 1,577 51 364 37* 
1,366 12 1,452 40 86 28 
600 00 600 00 
6,765 00 7,210 00 445 00 
$ 206 00 


Net Increase, 
* Decrease. 
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E. RESOURCES, 1904 AND 1919 


Current Funds, Dec. 31, 1919, - - . - $ 69 70 
Bright Fund, Dec. 31, 1919, - - - - 1,677 51 
von Jagemann Fund, Dec. 31, 1919, - - - 1,452 40 
Liberty Bonds, Dec. 31, 1919, - - - - 600 00 
Permanent Fund, Dec. 31, 1919, - - - 17,210 00 
10,909 61 
Cash on hand, Dec. 27, 1904, - : . - 2,488 27 
Increase, - - - : - - - - $8,421 34 


On motion of the Treasurer it was unanimously 


Voted: that the action of the Treasurer in remitting the dues of 
such members of the Association as have been absent on Government 
service and during the years of their absence received none of the 
Publications of the Association, be approved. 


The Secretary read the following communication from 
the Modern Language Club of the University of Min- 
nesota, and on his motion it was referred to the Executive 
Council: 


The Modern Language Club of the University of Minnesota respect- 
fully invites the attention of the Executive Council of the Modern 
Language Association of America to the following recommendations 
and suggestions: 

Resolved: that in order to stimulate interest in the meetings of 
the Modern Language Association and to bring the program up to 
the level attained by the other important learned societies: 

1. That the Executive Council be urged to consider means to 
improve the program and to bring it about that the more distin- 
guished scholars in the organization attend and take part more 
frequently. 

2. That if the following suggestions, looking toward this end, 
meet with their approval, the Executive Council submit them with 
such modifications or additions as in their judgment seems wise 
to the Association itself: 


A. That a committee on program be appointed, one member or 
more for English, one or more for Germanic Languages, and 
one or more for Romance Languages, in addition to the 
Secretary, who shall be Chairman. 
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B. That papers offered be submitted first to the appropriate 
member or members for the particular field of interest con- 
cerned, and be accepted by the Committee (or Secretary) only 
upon the recommendation of this sub-committee. 

C. That the Committee on Program should require that abstracts 
of papers offered for its consideration be more extensive and 
detailed than those to be printed in the program, in order 
that the papers may be more adequately judged. 

D. That one paper or more each year be read on invitation by 
the committee and be so designated, as a mark of distinction 
and honor. There might, at each annual session, be one such 
paper in English, one in Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
and one in Romance Languages and Literatures. 

E. That the Association be no longer split into Eastern and 
Central Divisions but meet as a whole. 


J. M. THomas, President. 
CoLBERT SEARLES, Secretary. 


On motion of the Secretary it was unanimously 


Voted: that the Secretary of the Association and the Secretary of 
the Central Division be authorized at their discretion to omit from 
their respective programmes the summaries of papers accepted for 
the annual meetings. 


The Secretary made the following announcements on 
behalf of two members at the University of Chicago: 


Professor T. P. Cross, with the co-operation of the members of the 
Modern Language staff of the University of Chicago, has recently 
published a short introduction to the bibliography of bibliographies 
of English literary history and allied subjects. The preparation of 
the book was necessitated by the notorious lack of bibliographical 
helps to the study of English literature. As the work is designed 
primarily for the use of graduate students and other beginners in 
research, the compilers have striven to include only the most impor- 
tant and comprehensive sources. A second edition is now in prepara- 
tion. In order that this may be as useful as possible, the compiler 
will be glad to send copies of the first edition to such members of 
the Modern Language Association as are interested, and will receive 
with gratitude suggestions for corrections and other improvements. 


Those present at the 1920 meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of America are asked to make note of a bibliographi- 
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cal project lately begun by a fellow member. It is the intention of 
David H. Stevens, assistant professor of English at the University 
of Chicago, to complete a critical bibliography of materials referring 
to the writings of Milton. The announcement is made in order to 
invite correspondence with any member who may have begun such 
a comprehensive study, that there may be no duplication of effort, 
and to ask for contributions of miscellaneous data from all who are 
interested in the particular field. 


On behalf of President W. A. Neilson, Managing Trus- 
tee of the Permanent Fund, the Secretary reported that 
the Fund amounted on Dee. 31, 1919 to $7210. 


On motion of the Secretary it was unanimously 


Voted: that the Committee on the Reproduction of Early Texts 
be continued. 


On motion of the Secretary it was unanimously 


Voted: that the representation of this Association on the Com- 
mittee on Grammatical Nomenclature be continued. 


For the Committee on Romance Language Instruction 
and the War Professor E. H. Wilkins, Chairman, re- 
ported briefly; his full report was ordered to be printed ; 
and it was unanimously 


Voted: that the report be accepted and the committee discharged, 
with the thanks of the Association, especially to the Chairman. 


The Chair announced the appointment of the following 
committees : 

To nominate officers: Professors Kenneth McKenzie, 
G, O. Curme, C. H. Grandgent, Gustav Gruener, W. W. 
Lawrence, Louise Pound, and Karl Young. 

To audit the report of the Treasurer: Professors C. B. 
Wilson, Samuel Moore, and H. A. Smith. 

On resolutions: Professors O. F. Emerson, E. W. 
Olmsted, and R. J. Kellogg. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 
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1. “Pact and Wager in Goethe’s Faust.” By Pro- 
fessor Alexander R. Hohlfeld, of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

2. “Dante and Medieval Heresy.” By Professor 
Alfonso de Salvio, of Northwestern University. 


At eight o’clock in the evening of Monday, December 
29, the President of the Association, Professor Edward 
C. Armstrong, of Princeton University, delivered in the 
Ball Room of the Hotel Deshler an address entitled ‘ Tak- 
ing Counsel with Candide.” 


After this address there was an informal reception for 
the members and guests of the Association given by The 
Ohio State University. 


SECOND SESSION, TUESDAY, MARCH 30 


For the second session the Association met at The Ohio 
State University, in three sections devoted respectively to 
English, Romance, and Germanic Philology. 


EnGLisu Section 


Home Economies Auditorium 


Chairman: Professor Arthur C. L. Brown, of North- 
western University. 

Secretary: Professor G. H. McKnight, of the Ohio 
State University. 


The meeting was called to order at 9.50 a. m. 


At the suggestion of the Chairman it was moved and 
voted that the Chair appoint a committee of three to 
nominate a presiding officer for the English Section at 
the next meeting of the Central Division; and the Chair 
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appointed Professors T. P. Cross, O. J. Campbell, and A. 
H. Upham. 

Professor O. F. Emerson moved that the Chair appoint 
a committee to arrange for American codperation with 
English learned societies, especially the Early English 
Tert Society, in the future publication of texts; and the 
motion was carried. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


3. “Spenser and the Courts of Love.” By Professor 
Earle Broadus Fowler, of the University of Louisville. 


4, “Sentimental Morality in Wordsworth’s Narra- 
tive Poems.” By Professor Oscar James Campbell, of 
the University of Wisconsin. 


5. “The Loss of Grammatical Gender in Middle Eng- 
lish.” By Professor Samuel Moore, of the University 
of Michigan. 


6. “The Dative of Time How Long in Old English.” 
By Professor Morgan Callaway, Jr., of the University of 
Texas. 


7. “The Politics of the Greater Romantic Poets.” 
By Professor Walter Graham, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 


8. “Did Chaucer Know Valerius Flaccus?” By 
Professor Edgar F. Shannon, of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. 


9. “The Indian Legend of Hiawatha.” By Profes- 
sor Stith Thompson, of Colorado College. 
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Romance Secrion 
University Library, Room 107 


Chairman: Professor Alfonso de Salvio, of Northwest- 
ern University. 

Secretary: Professor 1. G. Doyle, of the George Wash- 
ington University. 


10. “The New Manuscripts of Gautier’s IIle et 
Galeron.” By Professor Frederick A. G. Cowper, of 
Trinity College, North Carolina. 


11. “ Quevedo, Guevara, Le Sage, and the Tatler.” 
By Professor William S. Hendrix, of the University of 
Texas. 


12. “ The Literary Relations of Botticelli’s Calumny.” 
By Professor Rudolph Altrocchi, of the University of 
Chicago. 


13. “The problem of ‘eternal damnation’ in Dante 
and Rousseau.” By Dr. Joseph I. Cheskis, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


14. “Dante’s Narrative of Ulysses’ Voyage and the 
Discovery of America.” By Dr. Angelo Lipari, of the 
University of Toronto. 


15. “Les premiéres relations intellectuelles entre la 
France et l’Amérique.” By Professor Gilbert Chinard, of 
the Johns Hopkins University. 


Professor H. P. Thieme, of the University of Michigan, 
urged support of the forthcoeming volume in honor of 
Professor Gustave Lanson. 
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GeRMANIC SECTION 
University Library, Room 106 


Chairman: Professor Charles H. Handschin, of Miami 
University. 


16. “A Contribution to the study of the Béowulf 
Codex.” By Dr. Stanley I. Rypins, of the University of 
Minnesota. 


17. “A Suggested System of Precise Etymological 
Symbols.” By Professor Robert James Kellogg, of Deni- 
son University. 


18. “ Music in Anzengruber’s Plays.” By Professor 
Bayard Quincy Morgan, of the University of Wisconsin. 


19. “ Poetry, Prose, and Rhythm.” By Professor 
Claude M. Lotspeich, of the University of Cincinnati. 


At one o'clock on Tuesday, December 30, luncheon was 
served to members of the Association in the Ohio Union 
by the Ohio State University. 


THIRD SESSION, TUESDAY, MARCH 30 . 


The third session was administered by the officers of 
the Central Division. Like all sessions it was open to all 
members of the Association, but afforded opportunity for 
the transaction of business of the Division. 


The meeting was called to order at 3 p. m. by the Chair- 
man of the Division, Professor Bert J. Vos, of Indiana 
University. 


The Secretary of the Division, Professor B. E. Young, 
of Vanderbilt University, made a brief report on the work 
of the Division since the last meeting in 1917. 
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Professor H. A. Smith, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, reported for the Committee on the Modern Language 
Scholarship Society that the interest shown by the mem- 
bership of the Division did not seem at present to warrant 
launching the enterprise. He moved that the commit- 
tee be thanked for its labors and discharged, which mo- 
tion was passed. 


The Chairman appointed the following committees to 
select chairmen for the sectional meetings on instruction, 
December, 1920: Germanic: R. J. Kellogg, of Denison 
University ; C. B. Wilson, of the University of lowa; G. 
P. Jackson, of Vanderbilt University. Romance: S. H. 
Bush, of the University of Iowa; E. C. Hills, of Indiana 
University ; H. P. Thieme, of the University of Michigan. 
English: (This section had already elected its chairman). 


The Committee on Nomination of New Officers and on 
the Place of Next Meeting, Professor Evans, Chairman, 
brought in the following nominations: 


For Chairman: Professor Bert J. Vos, of Indiana Uni- 
versity, for reélection, circumstances having prevented any 
session of the Division since his election. 

For Secretary: Professor B. E. Young, of Vanderbilt 
University. 

‘For the Executive Committee: To serve until Decem- 
ber, 1920, C. R. Baskervill, of the University of Chi- 
cago; to serve until 1921, Barry Cerf, of the University 
of Wisconsin ; to serve until 1922, Hermann Almstedt, of 
the University of Missouri. 


The Committee reported that it had received invitations 
to entertain the next meeting from several institutions. 
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In view of various questions involved, the Committee 
asked to leave the decision of the whole matter to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Upon motion, the Secretary was in- 
structed to cast the ballot of the Division for the report, 
and the said report with its recommendations was declared 
adopted. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


20. “Finn and the Goblin.” By Professor Arthur 
C. L. Brown, of Northwestern University. 


21. “University Work of the Army Detachment in 
Paris, March to July, 1919.” By Professor Stephen H. 
Bush, of the State University of Lowa. 


22. “Un exemple d’influence francaise en Angleterre 
au XIX® siécle.” By Professor Marcel Moraud, of the 
University of Toronto. 


23. “The Religion of the Nouvelle Héloise.” By 
Professor George R. Havens, of the Ohio State University. 


24. “The Beginnings of Book-reviewing in English 
Periodicals.” By Professor Roger Philip McCutcheon, 
of Denison University. 


At seven o’clock in the evening of Tuesday, December 
30, the ladies of the Association were entertained at din- 
ner in the Hotel Deshler. 


At half-past eight o’clock in the evening of Tuesday, 
December 30, the gentlemen of the Association were in- 
vited to a smoker in the Ball Room of the Hotel Deshler. 
A smoke talk was given by Professor Joseph Villiers 
Denney, of the Ohio State University. 
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FOURTH SESSION, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31 
Parlors of the Hotel Deshler 


The session began at 9.45 a. m. 


On behalf of the Executive Council the Secretary 
moved to amend Article III of the Constitution by adding 
as Section 2 (the following Sections thereby becoming re- 
spectively 3, 4, and 5) these provisions: 


Members of other societies of scholars or teachers may be admitted 
either to membership in the Association, or to affiliation with the 
same, upon such terms as the Executive Council shall from time to 
time determine. Members of other societies so admitted to member- 
ship in the Association shall have all the rights and privileges per- 
taining thereto; persons admitted to affiliation with the Association 
shall have such rights and privileges as may be mutually agreed 
upon, but not the right to vote or to hold office in the Association. 


The Secretary’s motion was unanimously adopted and 
the Constitution amended accordingly. 


Upon motion of the Secretary it was unanimously 


Voted: that the Articles of Agreement between the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America and the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast printed in Publications, xxx11, 1, pp. vi and vii, and 
already provisionally in force between the two Associations, be 
ratified. 


On behalf of the Executive Council the Secretary nomi- 
nated Professor Alfred Morel-Fatio and Sir Walter Ral- 
eigh for Honorary Membership in the Association, and 
they were unanimously elected. 


On behalf of the Executive Council the Secretary 
moved that the Association ratify the constitution of the 
American Council of Learned Societies Devoted to Hu- 
manistic Studies, elect delegates thereto, and appropriate 
annually such sum as may be due to the treasury of said 
American Council, the dues for the current year being 
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five cents for each active member of the Association en- 
rolled on January 1, 1920; and the motion was unani- 
mously adopted. 


The Secretary nominated as Delegates to the aforesaid 
American Council, to serve respectively for two years and 
for four years from January first, 1920, Professors Ed- 
ward ©. Armstrong, of Princeton University, and John 
_ Erskine, of Columbia University; and they were unani- 
mously elected Delegates. 


On behalf of Professor Charles H. Grandgent, of Har- 
vard University, Professor Oliver F. Emerson, of West- 
ern Reserve University, moved: 

That the simplifications recommended in the leaflet of the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board entitled “Reasons and Rules for Simplified 


Spelling,” be adopted for official use by the Modern Language 
Association. 


Professor E. W. Olmsted, of the University of Min- 
nesota, moved as a substitute therefor: 

That the Association abandon the use of simplified spelling. 

The substitution having been agreed to, Professor Em- 
erson moved as an amendment: 


That the question of the use or abandonment of simplified spelling 
be submitted to a referendum. 


Professor J. M. Thomas moved to lay this motion upon 
the table. Professor Thomas’s motion having prevailed, 
the question of adopting Professor Olmsted’s substitute 
motion was put, and the Association 


Voted: to abandon the use of simplified spelling. 


On motion of the Secretary the Association 
Voted: to become an associate member of the American Council on 
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Education and to appropriate annually for the payment of dues to 
the same the sum of ten dollars. 


On behalf of a committee appointed by the Executive 
Council to codperate with a committee of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers, and consist- 
ing of Professors E. H. Wilkins, Chairman, H. H. Bend- 
er, R. H. Fife, E. C. Hills, and B. E. Young, Professor 
Wilkins proposed the following Resolutions: 


Whereas, the results of the war have brought this country more 
closely into relation with foreign countries than was previously the 
ease, be it resolved: 


(1) That, in view of the fact that many more Americans than 
hitherto will go to foreign countries in diplomatic service, in com- 
mercial enterprises, and on economic, scientific, educational, and 
other missions, that many more foreigners than hitherto will come 
here on similar errands, and that international correspondence on 
such matters will assume greatly increased proportions, it is 
urgently desirable that a much larger number of Americans than 
hitherto be trained to understand and to use the languages of the 
foreign countries with which we shall be most closely associated; 


(2) That, in view of the fact that the men and women of 
America should henceforth seriously endeavor to understand the 
psychology, the problems and the achievement of the main foreign 
peoples, it is urgently desirable that a large proportion of high 
school and college students should secure such a knowledge of the 
main foreign languages as will enable them to gain this under- 
standing; and 


(3) That the study of modern foreign languages should in gen- 
eral be begun earlier and continued longer than is now usually the 
case; that is, that the average student whose course is to end with 
the high school should study one foreign language for at least three 
years, and that the average student whose course continues into 
college should have at least three years of modern foreign language 
work in high school and at least three years more in college. 


The foregoing Resolutions were unanimously adopted 
and the committee was discharged. 


Professor C. B. Wilson reporting for the Auditing Com- 
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mittee that the Treasurer’s accounts had been found cor- 
rect, it was unanimously 


Voted: that the Treasurer’s report be accepted. 


On behalf of the Committee on Resolutions Professor 
O. F. Emerson reported as follows: 

Resolved: that we express to President W. O. Thompson, to the 
Ohio State University, and to its Local Committee our hearty appre- 
ciation of their gracious welcome and hospitable entertainment dur- 


ing the present meeting of the Modern Language Association of 
America. 


The Resolution was adopted by a rising vote. 


The Chair announced that committees on nominations 
in the Central Division proposed as Chairmen of the Sec- 
tions of the Division in 1920: for English, Professor O. 
F. Emerson; for Romance Languages, Professor R. P. 
Jameson; for German, Professor B. Q. Morgan; and the 
gentlemen named were unanimously elected to their sev- 


eral offices. 


On behalf of the Nominating Committee of the Asso- 
ciation Professor Kenneth McKenzie presented the fol- 
lowing candidates: 


President: J. M. Manly, University of Chicago. 

Vice-Presidents: M. B. Evans, Ohio State University, 
Morgan Callaway, Jr., University of Texas; F. B. Lu- 
quiens, Yale University. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Carleton Brown, University of 
Minnesota. 

Editorial Committee: H. C. Lancaster, Johns Hopkins 
University; J. L. Lowes, Harvard University; E. H. 
Mensel, Smith College. 

Executive Council: O. F. Emerson, Western Reserve 
University; R. H. Fife, Columbia University; James 
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Geddes, Jr., Boston University; T. A. Jenkins, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Louise Pound, University of Nebraska; 
H. K. Schilling, University of California; H. A. Smith, 
University of Wisconsin. ' 


The Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for the 
nominees, and they were declared elected to their several 
offices, the President and the Vice-Presidents for the year 
1920, the other officers to serve until the next Union 
Meeting. 


On motion of Professor McKenzie it was unanimously 


Voted: that Professor W. G. Howard, of Harvard University, be 
authorized to act as Secretary-Treasurer for Professor Carleton 
Brown until such time (not later than October 1, 1920) as Professor 
Brown shall be able to enter upon his duties. 


On motion of Professor E. W. Olmsted the thanks of 
the Association were expressed by a rising vote to Pro- 
fessor W. G. Howard for his long and efficient service as 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


The reading of papers was then resumed. 


25. “The Origin of the Colloquial Nasals. for Yes 
and No.” By Professor Fred Newton Scott, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

26. ‘* Mark Twain’s Humor; a Study in Literary 
Influences.” By Professor Olin H. Moore, of North- 
western University. 


During the reading of this and the two following pa- 
pers Professor F. N. Scott occupied the chair. 


27. “ Bowdlerized Versions of Hardy.” By Profes- 
sor Joseph Warren Beach, of the University of Minnesota. 
28. “Some Indications that The Tempest was re- 
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vised.” By Professor Henry David Gray, of Leland 
Stanford Junior University. 

29. “ Corneille’s Illusion Comique and the Stage Dec- 
orators’ Mémoire.” By Professor H. Carrington Lan- 
caster, of the Johns Hopkins University. 


At 1 p. m. the Association adjourned. 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE 


The following papers, presented to the Association, were 
read by title only: 


30. “Milton and the Psalms.” By Professor Edward Chauncey 
Baldwin, of the University of Illinois. 

31. “The Schwanritter Myth.” By Professor Philip S. Barto, of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

32. “The Tide of Tragedy in Moliére.” By Professor M. C. 
Baudin, of Miami University. 

33. “An Essay in Critical Biography: Charles Churchill.” By 
Dr. Joseph Moorhead Beatty, Jr., of Goucher College. 

34. “Contemporary Opinion of Poe.” By Professor Killis Camp- 
bell, of the University of Texas. 

35. “ England’s Remembrancer.” By Professor Evert Mordecai 
Clark, of the University of Texas. 

36. “The Kinship of Hazlitt and Stevenson.” By Professor Evert 
Mordecai Clark, of the University of Texas. 

37. “Golding’s England.” By Professor Carey H. Conley, of 
Wesleyan University, Connecticut. 

38. “ Amadas et Ydoine.” By Professor Frederick A. G. Cowper, 
of Trinity College, North Carolina. 

39. “Chaucer’s Miller and Reve.” By Professor Walter Clyde 
Curry, of Vanderbilt University. 

40. “Villegas and the Moorish tale: Historia del Abencerraje y 
la hermosa Jarifa.” By Professor George Irving Dale, of Washing- 
ton University. 

41. “Did Johnson Parody Gray?” By Professor George B. 
Denton, of Northwestern University. 

42. “Order and Progress in Paradise Lost.” By Professor Wil- 
liam Haller, of Columbia University. 

43. “Group C of the Canterbury Tales.” By Mr. Henry B. 
Hinckley, of New Haven, Conn. 

44. “Blood Brotherhood in Early Irish Literature.” By Profes- 
sor John C. Hodges, of the Ohio Wesleyan University. 
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45. “ Three-partedness in Strophic Form.” By Professor George 
Pullen Jackson, of Vanderbilt University. 

46. “Dramatic Compositions in America.” By Dr. George C. 
Keidel, of the Library of Congress. 

47. “The Sainete—a Distinct and Characteristic Genre of Eigh- 
teenth-Century Spain.” By Miss Edythe Grace Kelly, of the College 
for Women, Western Reserve University. 

48. “Chaucer’s Knight.” By Professor E. P. Kuhl, of Goucher 
College. 

49. “Sidelights on Early American Literary Taste.” By Pro- 
fessor Robert Adger Law, of the University of Texas. 

50. “Return to Nature as an Artistic Motive in Renaissance 
Satire.” By Professor Jesse F. Mack, of Oberlin College. 

51. “The Ludus Coventriae and the Digby Massacre.” By Pro- 
fessor Howard R. Patch, of Smith College. 

52. “A New Essay on Projects.” By Professor Milton Percival, 
of the Ohio State University. 

53. “Structural Repetition in the English and Scottish Ballads.” 
By Professor Louise Pound, of the University of Nebraska. 

54. “English give and yield.” By Professor Eduard Prokosch, 
of Bryn Mawr College. 

55. “Trish Influence in the West-Sawon Psalms.” By Professor 
Robert L. Ramsay, of the University of Missouri. ; 

56. “Paradox and Antithesis in Stevenson’s Essays: A Struc- 
tural Study.” By Miss Alice D. Snyder, of Vassar College. 

57. “Literature and Life: Does the Restoration Comedy of 
Manners reflect the morality of the age?” By Professor Elmer 
Edgar Stoll, of the University of Minnesota. 

58. “The Envoi of Chaucer’s Troilus.” By Professor John S. P. 
Tatlock, of Leland Stanford Junior University. 

59. “German and Other Continental Versions of Chaucer’s Friar’s 
Tale.” By Professor Archer Taylor, of Washington University. 

60. “Pure Psychology in the Seventeenth Century; The impor- 
tance of the Traité sur les passions de Vame of Descartes.” By Dr. 
Maude Elizabeth Temple, of Hartford, Conn. 

61. “The Attitude toward the Enemy in Sixteenth-Century 
Spanish Narrative Poetry.” By Dr. John Van Horne, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

62. “Lord Chesterfield’s Contribution to the Periodicals.” By 
Professor John Edwin Wells, of Connecticut College. 

63. “The Scholar and the Man of Science in the Contemporary 
Drama.” By Professor Marian P. Whitney, of Vassar College. 

64. “A Stage History of Timon of Athens.” By Dr. Stanley 
Williams, of Yale University. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


oN Monpay, Marcu 29, 1920, ar CotumBvs, 
Onto, at THE Turrty-stIxtH MEETING OF THE 
Mopern Lanevace Association oF AMERICA 


By Epwarp C. ArMsTrRone 


TAKING COUNSEL WITH CANDIDE 


In the days of turmoil upon which we entered in 1914 
and from which in 1918 many hoped and some believed 
that we were issuing, in days such as caused hesitation at 
the sight of freshly-printed pages lest they but magnify a 
disquietude grown to be part of our innermost selves, a 
new book appeared which brought cheer beyond the meas- 
ure of its theme. A citizen-soldier, a quiet thinker, swept 
into the vortex, who had given things closest and dearest 
and whose life itself was to be the final measure of the 
sacrifice, wrote of the war wherein he was a part, and 
thru the written word we could look into the author’s soul 
and see it was serene; not the serenity of blind resigna- 
tion and still less the serenity of despair, but the serenity 
of a soul that has weighed and judged—yes, and has | 
struggled—and is tranquil. Adrien Bertrand fought, 
and yet was not in fighting mood. He gave whole-heart- 
edly his physical and intellectual forces to the defence of 
his land, but let no foe penetrate to the inner citadel of 
his being; there peace never ceased to reign. And now 
that many war books more widely read at first have lost 
their message, Bertrand’s Appel du Sol is as timely as it 
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was three years ago, and remains a call to patriotic effort 
in days when unselfish devotion no longer takes its meas- 
ure from the greatness of the need. 

One could but feel, serenely as Voltaire might sleep 
ahead, that the disturbances of these latter times must in 
the long run awaken Candide, witness to ways of war 
and warriors; and when Candide did bestir himself and in 
1917 reappeared upon the scene, our acquaintance with 
the Appel du Sol made us glad he came with Bertrand 
as his cicerone. In the Orage sur le Jardin de Candide, 
Bertrand takes us to the banks of the Bosporus, into the 
villa where Candide had thought to end his days, but 
where a genial immortality awaited him—an immortality 
whose unending chain of hours he employs in the avoca- 
tions at which Voltaire had left him. 

Upon this peaceful nook there breaks a tempest of un- 
measured violence, driving one by one to the shelter of 
Candide’s roof-tree buffeted travelers in the night, whom 
Candide greets and gathers round his hearth: the Abbé 
Jéréme Coignard, Mr. Pickwick, Don Quixote, Achilles, 
Dr. Faust, and with them Lieutenant Vaisselle, the young 
agrégé in philosophy who in Bertrand’s former book had 
interpreted for us the summons to the sons of France of 
France’s soil. The theme in that evening gathering is 
war: less this latter war which has brought them together 
than philosophy of war, its causes and effects. Two of 
the group contribute but brief parts to the symposium. 
Achilles finds in his antecedents little to facilitate inter- 
change of thoughts, and in the reasoning of his fellow 
guests much that to him appears too subtle to be grasped. 
Candide, among such notables, is slow to interpose his 
views, and his mind is filled with visions of the ravages - 
the storm is bringing upon his citrons and his roses. No- 
heart has he to apply to the upheavals of our world the 
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lesson long instilled by Pangloss. From time to time a 
word to link up war with the ruin of the fruits of patient 
tilling: that is all. And yet, when the others have con- 
cluded, it is he who guides them out at the first gleam 
of newly coming dawn to his lawns and orchards, his 
vineyards and his kitchen garden, where only the bare 
earth remains; and it is in his garden that they promptly 
set themselves to work—not less heartily Achilles than the 
rest—to wipe out vestiges of thunderbolt and hurricane, 
and to plant the seeds for future harvests. As Voltaire’s 
Candide, at the conclusion of his search for earthly per- 
fection, left his lesson in the message: “ Tl] faut cultiver 
notre jardin,” so Bertrand’s Candide summed up war’s 
philosophy for those thinkers of all climes with a stead- 
fast: “‘ Travaillons! ” 

Small ground has there been so far to find in this ex- 
hortation a quality of prophetic vision; all the more is it 
desirable, in our first gathering as an association since the 
discordant voice of man-made implements of war gave 
place to the noisy weapon which comes to us as the free 
gift of mother nature, that we study how to restore the 
fruitfulness of our own corner of earth, and how, in so 
doing, to furnish a useful example to our fellow-men. 
With the laying down of arms we had looked for peace, 
and in its train a return to creative toil. To-day we are 
farther than ever away from the one and from the other, 
and are realizing that it is thru the second that we must 
reach the first: that only by centering desires and energies 
upon intensified industry can we hope to attain to peace, 
and that the sole peace awaiting us at the end of any other 
paths is the quiet of the desert or the grave. 

Since doubtless we are united upon the necessity of 
girding up our loins, our first need is to determine what 
goal we set ourselves. Is it merely a return to the status 
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disturbed by the coming of the war? Even so, we have no 
easy road ahead, for he is an optimist who finds in this 
year’s teaching or research a semblance of our former 
activities. And are we setting ourselves an adequate goal 
if this be all that we shall strive for? Whether compared 
with the monetary outlay or compared with the time and 
effort which we expended day by day and year by year, 
how great were the returns in scientific output, in promis- 
ing young scholars, in educated citizens? Those returns 
seem inadequate not alone when measured absolutely, but 
when we regard what some of our sister nations did ac- 
complish. I can hear the response that rises to many lips: 
“ Why tell this to us? How ean the best, how can any, 
results come under a system wherein the teacher, from 
end to end of his career, can not relax his vigilance lest 
he fall a prey to the wolf that does not quit his door? 
And if you cite what may have been accomplished else- 
where, do not forget, while making the comparison, the 
time and effort we must give to supplementary tasks. 
What time have we for study, what freshness left for 
teaching, when we pass from the class-room to a never- 
ending round of committees to be met, statistical tables 
to be drawn up, questionnaires to be answered; when, all 
this done, mayhap we spend the minutes that remain in 
laboring to convince those who have the final word that 
academic two and two make four? What spirit of work 
is there left in a man if he sees the resources of his insti- 
tution ever anew allotted, not to lessening the burdens of 
the men who are at their posts, not to making adequate 
provision for the subjects which are on the list, but to 
creating new departments of study or to adding new 
bricks and mortar that serve but to impoverish the more?” 

Each of these griefs is grievous, and each only too often 
real; but my conviction grows stronger and stronger that 
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we ourselves have a full part of responsibility for what 
has been, and ourselves the power to bring the remedies. 
It is true that as individuals you and I are at a dis- 
advantage, but as a profession! group we have the elements 
which should make ours the weightiest word in all ques- 
tions of academic policy and practice, and one element 
alone preventing this. That one element is our individ- 
ualistic attitude. Rarely can we bring ourselves to join in 
collective effort. We deplore our having so little say, and 
yet how uncommon it is that we unite to voice a common 
will. Have you ever participated in the efforts of a fac- 
ulty, on its own initiative, to formulate and maintain an 
cpinion on a measure of any complexity? Have you ever 
wrestled with the problem of persuading a faculty group 
who agree on a general proposition to accommodate their 
differences of view on its details? Have you never re- 
marked that in the long run some who protest the most 
vigorously against the usurpations of executives trust 
rather to working out their problems with those executives 
than to submitting them to the criticism of their peers ? 
Having myself thus participated, thus wrestled, and I fear 
at times thus trusted, I am disposed to believe that we 
have had nearly as much democracy as we ever really 
invited. 

Objecting in theory to executive encroachments, we 
curselves not only render such encroachments easy, but 
we even force them upon our executives. The institution 
must have within it authority in some form, deputed or 
self-constituted, and this authority takes the features of 4 
monarchy or an oligarchy when, if not deliberately, at 
least unthinkingly, we will that it be so. Our executives 
have in the main come from our midst, and yet is it after 
all surprising that many even of those who were at the 
start the most democratic have become the victims of the 
system which we ourselves have fostered ? 
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The same lack of co-ordinated effort manifests itself 
when we view our educational system from a national, 
rather than from an institutional, standpoint. It is sig- 
nificant, and it is characteristic, that not until a few years 
ago have our college and university teachers possessed a 
common medium for deliberation and action. We have 
already been able to observe the rapidity with which that 
medium, once created, has become invaluable in erystal- 
izing opinion and in giving it a voice. 

It is from phenomena like these that we can locate the 
first, and a fundamental, factor in the betterment of our 
work. We must lend our full aid to solving the problem 
of co-ordinated effort. The Association of University 
Professors furnishes an example of one way in which such 
effort can be furthered, and the local chapters of that 
association provide an excellent nucleus for the develop- 
ment of professional consciousness within each institution. 
We have turned toward the light, and we must move for- 
ward. Heaven bless the individualist! When he is in- 
telligent and forceful, and when he is possessed of a sense 
of humor, he is the salt of the faculty. May his tribe 
persist, but may it persist in lesser quantity! 

Happily, recourse to the extreme of Oslerizing measures 
may not prove requisite in order to hasten the reduction 
of this over-abounding blessing; for there are signs, in the 
institutions where the faculty has formed into an inde- 
pendent deliberative group, that our weakness as a guild 
is not inherent, and that once we have set ourselves seri- 
ously to act in unison it turns out to be less difficult than 
we had foreseen. We are finding that we can attain to 
real deliberation, and that more of our problems than we 
thought are common problems, more of our interests com- 
mon interests. We are learning also that, when we dis- 
cover a way to give voice to the wish of the majority, the 
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other parties to our institutional government can realize 
that this lightens their burdens and simplifies their task. 
Let us look for no utopia. It is not to be anticipated that 
faculty decisions will ever even distantly approach infalli- 
bility, or that we shall uniformly be able to subordinate 
selfish interests to the common good, but these decisions 
should in the long run prove as wise and as just as those 
of any other group of men, and we shall at least be im- 
posing them upon ourselves and not receiving them from 
without. 

In considering the lack of organic correlation among 
our university men, we are dealing with a single phase of 
what has constituted in America the most serious hin- 
drance to the development of an adequate conception of the 
true spirit of the wniversitas. Our scheme of education 
has grown up around the local unit, each community ad- 
vancing slowly and painfully in an adjustment of its edu- 
cation to its individual needs and its individual outlook. 
But why should this not be the soundest of processes, the 
best adapted to create a system in accord with our genius, 
the best qualified to contribute, to the solution of universal 
educational problems, new and important elements? Is 
this not more fruitful than a transference wholesale to 
cur shores of some system evolved under conditions dif- 
ferent from our own? Does this not mean that, while we 
have drawn from the general stock of human experience 
our basal ideas, we have fashioned them homogeneously 
in our own molds? And is this not after all the very pro- 
cess whereby other peoples have built up their educational 
structures? Progression from the individual to the gen- 
eral is in fact a natural and a wholesome way to grow, 
and it results in an organic system—provided that the 
advance from the particular to the general keeps pace 
with the advance in complexity. It is, however, from the 
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rapidity of our growth that our most serious problem has 
arisen. Within half a hundred, often within a score, of 
years there has been increase in size, in extension, in com- 
plexity which in a natural process of evolution would have 
been spread over centuries, and during this disconcert- 
ingly rapid shift there has existed no central authority to 
guide, to normalize, to generalize. 

Reference has already been made to the constant extra 
tasks that blight the teacher’s enthusiasm and consume the 
time and strength he owes to teaching and research. Why 
is it that he should have these things to do, day after day, 
year after year, in quantity augmenting rather than di- 
minishing? In part it is because by a false economy his 
valuable time is taken up in routine work that would be 
better and quicker done by a clerk of six weeks’ training; 
but in far larger measure it is because, in hundreds and 
hundreds of schools, we are laboriously and in the insuffi- 
cient light of local experiences studying out questions that 
are being or have been decided in the same inadequate 
fashion over and over again; questions in which a stand- 
ardized solution would be readily accepted by all and 
would be far more satisfactory than most of the many 
divergent solutions which are adopted. 

This waste of energy is but one of the evils entailed by 
our lack of system, but it is a characteristic specimen from 
a whole class whose countersign is duplication: duplica- 
tion at times due to ignorance, at times to harmful rivalry. 
We fail to make use of the lessons which others have 
already learned, and we spend our time and substance in 
half-way doing each what the other does. How long could 
the banking establishments of our country run their busi- 
ness without the clearing-house, above all were each trying 
to conduct banking, bonding, insurance, and even at times 
along with these an advertizing agency and a department- 
store annex ? 
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Thus we see in the looseness of the tie uniting the mem- 
bers of our profession a reflex of the lack of any satisfac- 
tory bonds whatever within our educational system, just 
us this academic situation is itself a detail in the consti- 
tution of our whole social and political fabric, thoroly 
chracteristic of a country where biennially forty-eight dif- 
ferent assemblies convene to legislate each for its own 
locality regarding taxation, education, railroads, sweat- 
shops, marriage, divorce, cigarette-smoking, and the length 
of the gunning season or of bathing suits. 

And we may further remark that, just as the absence 
of a collective will within our faculties has evoked and 
even imposed autocratic administration in our colleges, so 
the parallelism in the general conditions will almost inev- 
itably impose sooner or later upon our whole educational 
system a co-ordination which is liable to come from with- 
out—nay, which will assuredly come from without—un- 
less it be soon enough fashioned from within. So manifest 
is the need for general direction that many have proposed 
and urged recourse to the federal government for a solu- 
tion. Shall we have a cabinet officer as director of our 
education as we have a Secretary of War? Shall we have 
a national university with a function paralleling that of 
the War College or of the General Staff? Must we have 
undergone our travail of soul and of body thru all the 
period of laissez-faire only that we may in the end adopt 
the educational bureaucracy to which centuries of adapta- 
tion have but half resigned our elder-sister nations? Some 
would assent, accepting any co-ordinating measure in 
preference to the chaos which has till now existed. But 
if this be our only choice, would that at least we might 
have accepted it at the birth of our republic, and thus have 
been spared the waste and wear of all the intervening 
years, so costly and so meaningless if out of them nothing 
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is to come for which we lacked the models and the warn- 
ings a full century ago! I hope and trust that this is not 
our only, nor our best, alternative. 

That we have wider room for choice, signs are not lack- 
ing. The most spectacular among these tokens are the 
great Foundations established by private generosity to do 
for us what we have so long omitted to accomplish for 
ourselves. Their record of attainment is not without its 
imposing features. To cite an example, the marked ad- 
vance toward standardization of medical education in re- 
cent years is largely due to the impulse given by a Foun- 
dation of this type. To a kindred source we can trace the 
notable effort there has been to find a common definition 
for a “ point,” and the notable consecration of microscopes 
to bringing to light the fourteen points, less two, that for 
a time were trusted to make the academic world safe for 
a pension. 

In various domains these foundations have substantially 
contributed to the creation or to the elevation of standards. 
Few of us could view with complacency the loss of the 
good which they have accomplished, and even those few 
would hardly relinquish the strenuous recreation we find 
in efforts to shed light upon their pathway. Yet the fact 
remains that such philanthropic organizations are born of 
our weakness and not of our strength, and that in their 
very constitution they bear the marks of the paternalistic 
conception from which we are striving to turn. It is 
doubtful whether any substantial number of those who 
oppose, or even of those who favor, governmental direction 
of education could be rallied to the alternative of direction 
exercised by or thru foundations of this type, and there is 
small prospect that we should elect for them to be our 
masters. There are those who believe, it is true, that such 
an eventuality is not remote, and should we continue in a 
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state of aimless drifting there might be ground for their 
anxiety; but I have confidence that these foundations, as 
at present constituted, mark rather a transitional feature 
cf a changing epoch than a definitive element in our sys- 
tem. And, as such a transitional feature, they strikingly 
exemplify two significant points: the potentialities of co- 
ordination and the possibility of its existence aside from 
governmental control. 

Before or while these foundations were taking form, 
there have arisen associations of various sorts, born of the 
spontaneous desire for the interchange of opinion among 
those who had kindred problems to solve: associations of 
colleges, of universities, of state or of private institutions ; 
groupings which often overlap, sometimes clash, and are 
no doubt unduly numerous, but which constitute a series 
of experiments whereby we are trying out various degrees 
and various phases of volunteer co-operation, and are 
growing familiar with a co-ordination which is neither 
urged upon us from without nor forced upon us from 
above, but built up from within. The educational founda- 
tions have accustomed us to organizations of large scope 
for the purpose of investigating conditions and formulat- 
ing conclusions. The inter-institutional associations have 
furnished working models of the spontaneous association 
of interested parties for somewhat similar ends. The two 
types have in common the feature that they can only rec- 
ommend and can not legislate, and in both instances we 
have learned that much can be brought to pass thru well 
matured recommendations without the backing of authori- 
tative sanction. 

Out of a blending of these two models there is gradually 
being evolved a type of central clearing-house for educa- 
tional matters whose characteristic features are that it is 
constituted by the institutions and the inter-academic as- 
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sociations and looks to them for the continuance of its 
existence ; that it has broad functions in investigation and 
recommendation, but that its conclusions carry with them 
only the authority they derive from their inherent weight, 
their representative character, and the willingness of the 
individual institutions to accept them. In this seemingly 
weak type of organization there are large possibilities of 
moral force, and in so far as it can make and keep itself 
the mouthpiece of the leading thinkers in our fields it can 
mightily promote standardization, and a standardization 
not imposed but voluntarily accepted. In this type of 
clearing-house are we not catching a glimpse of the pro- 
totype of a general directing force in education which may 
bring to us the advantages that come from organized effort 
and yet not cost us the blessings of individual liberty and 
individual initiative ? 

This is no brief for a multiplication of machinery, but 
a suggestion of what may be a way to suppress much use- 
less duplication both of machinery and of routine drudg- 
ery. To this end let us as individuals do all we can to 
promote co-ordination of effort within our faculties, within 
the membership of our profession, and among the institu- 
tions with which we are connected. Here is one way 
whereby we can prepare for something larger and better 
than the mere recovery of the ground we occupied before 
the war. 

If what I have said is to be accounted an exposition of 
my text, then il faut cultiver notre jardin may well seem 
tc be Englished by ‘ my field is the world.’ The justifica- 
tion I offer for the introduction of so general a theme in 
this gathering of Modern Language specialists is not only 
the fundamental importance in the present crisis of weigh- 
ing most carefully our basal educational problems, but also 
the bearing that the situation I have discussed may have 
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upon a question that has again and again been before the 
members of this association, that has more than once been 
referred to in our presidential addresses, and that has cer- 
tainly never received its final answer. 

We are united into an association whose stated purpose 
is to advance the study of the Modern Languages, and 
whose stated method for attaining such advance is thru 
the promotion of friendly intercourse and scholarly pub- 
lication, and thru the presentation and discussion of papers 
in periodic meetings of the members. This platform com- 
mits us as an association to the promotion of scientific 
research and of the scientific attitude of mind; there is a 
significant absence of assertion of other aims, but an ab- 
sence also of any specific exclusion of other aims. The 
language of our constitution points with sufficient clear- 
ness to the intent of its framers and yet avoids a rigid 
prescription. So far as my own observation goes of the 
attitude within the association, it is that a majority of 
the members have been agreed in considering our normal 
function to be the promotion of research; that a certain 
number of these members have always viewed with dis- 
approbation any deviation from treating this normal func- 
tion as our exclusive function; and yet that from our ori- 
gins up to now we have not ceased to maintain a certain 
contact with and to exercise a certain supervision over the 
teaching problems of our subject. 

Such an intervention of the association, whether to be 
desired or to be feared, was all but inevitable. In the 
absence of any other medium thru which the pressing 
problems of Modern Language teaching could be dealt 
with, there hardly existed a possibility of the Association’s 
declining to accept this supervision as one of its duties; 
even viewed exclusively from the standpoint of the pro- 
motion of research, it was essential that we bring some 
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order into our work as teachers if any research whatever 
was to be practicable. The good accomplished by such a 
report as was made to the Association in 1898 by the Com- 
mittee of Twelve is ‘beyond our power to estimate, and the 
chairman of the committee, who has so lately gone from 
among us, has no need of any advocate to establish that 
his devotion and his services to scholarship were in no 
wise diminished by his leadership in this incursion into 
the domain of methodology. 

If we sum up our attitude, we may say that in the past 
we have been, in desire and by definition, a scientifie so- 
ciety, but that under the pressure of necessity we have 
repeatedly exercisd some of the functions of a pedagogical 
society. I think that a large majority of us have looked 
upon this mixed status as being provisionally unavoidable, 
but that few if any have been ready to accept it as a per- 
manency. It has been no more satisfactory to such as 
might have wished to make of the association a frankly 
pedagogical organization than to those who would rigidly 
exclude from its ken all but scholarship. 

So let us, in this our first survey of the garden plot since 
the hurricane swept over it, begin by trying to stake off 
its future metes and bounds. Has not the moment arrived 
when we have both the right and the duty to concentrate 
our energies on what has ever been our main object of 
endeavor and what many have held should be our exelu- 
sive aim? 

The right to confine ourselves more strictly to our field 
has become ours because agencies now exist whose normal 
function it is to take charge of certain things which we in 
the past have had to do. Many questions of concern to 
groups of our teachers or to all of them are now disposed 
of by such organizations as the Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers. Other questions, too broad in their 
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scope, too closely interwoven with kindred problems in 
adjacent fields to receive their best study from a purely 
parochial angle, may now be handled by some central 
bureau of investigation which can command the large re- 
sources, the broad experience, the systematic organization 
that are requisite. For the past year or more many of us 
have been convinced that the times demand most press- 
ingly a broad survey of our whole modern foreign lan- 
guage domain. Questions of scholarly import would be 
involved which are of keen interest to this association ; 
many other questions would be of a type attaching par- 
ticularly to the teaching of our subjects. I trust that such 
a survey will be made, but I also sincerely hope, for the 
best interests of the Association and of the survey itself, 
that it can be intrusted with proper guarantees to an 
organization of the kind to which I have just alluded. 
Not only have we the right, now that other agencies 
have come into being that render this possible, to restrict 
ourselves to our field, but it is more than ever before in- 
cumbent upon us to do so. Our association is the special 
guardian of the interests of productive scholarship, and 
those interests have need of our undivided support. Upon 
us Americans there rests a larger share of responsibility 
than ever before, for we are to a far less degree than other 
nations affected by present conditions unfavorable to 
scholarly work. How grievous the gaps in the scholarly 
ranks, and how heavy the handicaps under which our 
European colleagues are laboring! After the long years 
in which we have looked to them for stimulus and guid- 
ance, can we not carry a more substantial part of the load 
in this the time of their adversity? The workers in the 
Modern Languages are dealing with subjects that lend 
themselves to the furthering of international solidarity in 
scholarship at a time when this is more than ever essential, 
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and so can render especially important service. The call 
to us as an association to do our full part is imperious, 
and it is the more urgent because the times are such as do 
not lend themselves to scholarly pursuits. The over- 
whelming waste of war, and the formidable moral slacken- 
ing that is following in war’s track, are giving rise to a 
materialistic current which demands united and aggres- 
sive action if we are to stand up against it. And yet, if 
we but manifest the needful courage and the needful in- 
dustry, there is no real ground for alarm regarding the 
future of scholarship and of scholarly education. I am 
weary of the talk of ‘ practical’ studies; weary of hearing 
that our colleges and universities should prepare their 
students for ‘life,’ if by life you mean the amassing of 
collars and automobiles. Shall we let ourselves be cowed 
by a bogey? Whither would such a conception of our 
functions lead us? Whither did its dominance lead the 
Germans? Whither would it have led the French had the 
minority who favored the materially easy way out been 
able to carry the day? What shall it profit a man even 
materially if you show him how to gather wealth and are 
not furnishing the spiritual checks and balances? Inev- 
itably there will come the day when even his sordid mate- 
rial gains will be swept away by a society where those who 
have not will remain more numerous than those who have, 
and where that majority will bring down in ruins the 
whole structure in the effort to seize in their turn the lion’s 
share. The menace to society to-day is that we have de- 
veloped a complex material civilization out of proportion 
to the intellectual and spiritual leadership which we have 
been able to develop, and unless we can fortify and mul- 
tiply this leadership the structure threatens to collapse 
upon our heads. The function of our higher institutions 
is not to teach how to make a living but to increase the 
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number of eligible leaders. It is we who are the ‘ prac- 
tical” men in our domain if we are instilling a love of 
truth and beauty, and affording a training in clear and 
exact thinking. In so doing it is we who are giving the 
only solidity and permanence even to the material ele- 
ments in the structure of our present society. 

With any correct estimate of relative values, we are 
well to the front among the practical men of our age if 
we live up to high scholarly standards. We had always 
been disposed to acquiesce in the widespread belief that 
our studies removed us so far from contact with the world 
of affairs that we were unfitted to play a part in it—until 
the war came to jolt us into a realization that clear think- 
ing and scientific method count wherever they are put to 
work. I recently had an opportunity to observe one of the 
French universities: how France drew upon its stock of 
trained intelligence and how powerfully that intelligence 
served in the most practical and important of the war 
tasks. It was one of the professors in that university who, 
after a long life in his study and lecture room, was trans- 
ferred to the innermost circles of the war department. 
where the unerring deductions drawn by his trained mind 
from seemingly insignificant data in captured Soldaten- 
biicher determined during a period of three years the 
disposition and redisposition along the front of numberless 
French army corps. Another member of the same fac- 
ulty was set at the unacademic task of bringing to naught 
the machinations of hostile spies along his country’s 
southern border — an undertaking which he carried out 
with marked success, directing it, not from his office desk, 
but from their very haunts in foreign territory. These 
are but samples from a list which a single university can 
offer, nor do we have to go so far afield as Europe in order 
to gather evidence of similar import. Within the mem- 
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bership of our own association there are, as you well know, 
examples of the application of scholarly training and 
method to our war problems with no less signal success. 
The fear has even been expressed that the ranks of our 
profession will be gravely depleted now that we have come 
to suspect that it is easier in the domain of business than 
in our own circles to make a favorable showing with the 
same expenditure of thought and effort. Instead of di- 
minishing the prestige of scholarship, the war has given 
it a weight it did not have before. That prestige will be 
compromised only if we ourselves abandon its defence. 
Let us put our heart into making its hold upon our nation 
sufficient to stem the tide of loose and careless thinking. 

In the course of this discussion I have endeavored to 
show that other agencies have now arisen which can ade- 
quately discharge functions which our association has 
hitherto felt called upon to exercise, and that this has come 
to pass at a time when there is more than ever a need for 
the concentration of our energies on the stimulation of 
scholarly activities and of a scholarly attitude of mind. 
Tn this connection it is worth while to pause a moment to 
note two propositions now before the Association. The 
first of these is an invitation which has come to us to ac- 
cept associate membership in the American Council on 
Education. This Council is rendering valuable service in 
the collection and dissemination of information and in 
linking our institutions together, and it is concerned with 
a number of questions which affect the interests of our 
membership. It looks to us as a source for expert advice 
in the field of the Modern Languages, and we can look to 
it to take over questions which we from time to time may 
desire to refer to it for investigation. Its co-operation 
provides a possible medium for handling various matters 
which we have never felt at liberty to leave uncared for. 
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A further invitation now before us opens the way for the 
Association to adhere as a charter member to the American 
Council of Learned Societies, which is itself the national 
branch of the newly constituted International Union of 
Academies wherein all American research societies devoted 
to humanistic studies have been invited to participate. The 
American Council has already been organized, and pend- 
ing our action upon the invitation a member of the Mod- 
ern Language Association attended the first meeting. We 
could form part of no grouping of scholars in fuller unison 
with the purposes of our Association, and I do not doubt 
that our response to the invitation will be as hearty as has 
been that of the other societies comprised in the plan. 
While speaking of groupings of scholars, it is interesting 
to note the establishment last year in England of the 
Modern Humanities Research Association. Subsequent 
to the founding of the Modern Language Association of 
America, the British formed a society with a similar 
designation, but it early assumed the character of a peda- 
gogical society, leaving free the domain which has now 
been occupied by this new organisation. In his presi- 
dential address at their first gathering, Sir Sidney Lee 
described the Research Association as being similar in its 
aims to the American Modern Language Association, and 
voiced the hope that the bonds of affiliation between us be 
close, a hope which we most cordially echo. 

These are times in which he is rash who claims in any 
realm to have a vision of what the fates are holding in 
their lap, and amid such uncertainties there is no choice 
save to reserve final decision in many questions till we 
see more clearly what the future has in store. This is but 
a reason why we must make ready, should the days prove 
brighter than any gone before, to profit by the full meas- 
ure of their opportunity, and a stronger reason still why 
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we must prepare ourselves, should added dangers and diffi- 
culties lie ahead, to meet and overcome them. Wait we 
shall since wait we must, but not in helpless hesitation. 
All things come to him who waits, we say with care-free 
readiness to welcome, in guise of proverbs, large beams of 
falsehood for their mote of truth. As a people we have 
done our share of waiting, watchful or wasteful as the 
case may be, and we have learned the price of attempting 
to realize an army while you wait, one-hundred-per-cent. 
American citizens out of eager aliens while you wait, vic- 
tory or an international policy or a world peace while you 
wait. The French, prone to demand a closer squaring of 
their proverbs with the truth, speak with due caution and 
with a sounder basis when they say: “ Tout vient a point 
a qui sait attendre,’ ‘There’s always a right moment 
comes to him who is canny in waiting.’ May our canni- 
ness show itself by our making of this waiting period a 
time for trying out a fuller co-ordination of our energies, 
a better distribution of our tasks. 

In our less lengthy session I have already spent sub- 
stantially more words than did, in all that long and stormy 
night, the gentle host of the distinguished group who 
sought the shelter of his villa at the behest of Bertrand. 
My broidery upon the text of Candide will quickly pass 
to its well-earned oblivion, and yet the exposition will not 
have been without its value if its tedium serve as a foil 
to the single word of his that more than sums up all that 
T have said, and if we seek, as the highroad to peace on 
earth, the tranquillity of soul that will come alone thru our 
putting into action the lesson of his message: travaillons! 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ROMANCE 
LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION AND THE WAR‘ 


I. Organization 


On December 29, 1917, the Modern Language Associa- 
tion adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved: that the incoming President of the Association be 
directed to appoint an executive committee of five on Romance 
Language Instruction and the War; the functions of said committee 
being: to coiperate with the proper Governmental agencies regard- 
ing the instruction of our soldiers in the languages of our Allies; to 
keep the teachers of Romance informed of the opportunities for 
useful service; and in general to further in any way within their 
province the successful prosecution of the War. 

That the President of the Association is empowered, after con- 
sulting with the chairman of the said executive committee, to 
appoint an advisory committee of such larger membership as shall 
seem best, to cotiperate with the executive committee. 

That the Treasurer of the Association be directed to pay from the 
funds of the Association the necessary clerical and postal expenses 
of the committee, as certified by the chairman, to a sum not exceed- 
ing seventy-five doilars. 


In accordance with the terms of this resolution, Presi- 
dent Armstrong appointed an Executive Committee con- 
sisting of Professors C. A. Downer, C. H. Grandgent, J. 
Lustrat, B. E. Young, and E. H. Wilkins, the last named 
acting as Chairman. There was then appointed an Ad- 
visory Committee consisting of Professors O. F. Bond, B. 


1This report covers the activities of the Committee as such. It 
does not cover similar activities undertaken under other auspices; 
nor does it cover other war activities undertaken by members of the 
Committee. Copies of several of the documents referred to, but not 
quoted, in the report, and copies of certain other documents relating 
to the work of the Committee, have been filed with the Secretary of 
the Association. 
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P. Bourland, B. L. Bowen, M. P. Brush, A. G. Canfield, 
G. Chinard, A. Coleman, F. A. G. Cowper, J. P. W. Craw- 
ford, W. M. Dey, J. D. M. Ford, J. L. Gerig, Miss H. T. 
Hill, Miss J. W. Holt, and Professors O. M. Johnston, K. 
McKenzie, W. A. Nitze, E. W. Olmsted, A. Schinz, H. A. 
Smith, C. A. Turrell, G. W. Umphrey, F. M. Warren, and 
R. Weeks. 

The Chairman, when acting in the name of the Com- 
mittee, secured the advice and codperation of those mem- 
bers of the Committee who were readily accessible, and 
obtained by correspondence, so far as was possible, the 
advice and codperation of other members. 

The work of the Committee came to an end with the 
signing of the armistice. 


II. Tuer Treacnuine or Frencu 1n Army Camps 


The main concern of the Committee was with the teach- 
ing of French in army camps. 

Educational work in the camps (except the technical 
work which formed a part of the military training) was 
referred by the War Department to the Commission on 
Training Camp Activities, and by that commission to a 
Committee on Education, of which Mr. W. Orr was chair- 
man. Mr. Orr was also, through August, 1918, Director 
of the Educational Bureau of the War Work Council of 
the Y. M. C. A. Practically all general educational work 
in the camps was, throughout the period of the war, in the 
hands of the Y. M.C. A. The principle of local autonomy 
which characterizes the regular city Y. M. C. A.’s was, to 
a large extent, carried over into the War Work Council, 
the result being that for a long time there was very little 
authoritative central direction of the educational work. 
In consequence, largely, of this local autonomy, the camp 
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French teaching in the country as a whole was, in January, 
1918, in a very unsatisfactory condition. No attempt had 
been made by the Y. M. C. A. to secure from the War 
Department a general order establishing the teaching of 
French upon a sound basis; no attempt had been made to 
frame a unified policy with regard to the organization of 
French courses ; no attempt had been made to approve any 
single text or set of texts as standard; and the personnel 
of the teaching force was in general of poor quality. The 
Y. M. C. A. was disposed to concern itself almost entirely 
with work in elementary French for enlisted men, thus 
disregarding the much more important work in advanced 
French and with officers. The physical conditions of in- 
struction were (and always remained) exceedingly diffi- 
cult; and still greater difficulties, never completely over- 
come, arose from the conditions of military life—in par- 
ticular from the frequent detailing of men for special 
duty, from the frequent transfers of units and groups of 
units, and from the fact that many commanding officers 
did not appreciate the value of work in French. 

In a few of the large camps, however, the work in 
French had been entrust2d at an early date to members 
of this Association, and had prospered in consequence. 
At Fort Oglethorpe, the work was in charge of Professor 
C. D. Zdanowicz, whose term of service began in August, 
1917 and continued through August, 1918—the longest 
term achieved by any camp French Director. At Camp 
Sherman, courses were conducted for a time under the 
direction of Professor B. L. Bowen and other members of 
the Romance Department of Ohio State University. At 
Oamp Custer, the work was carried on continuously for a 
long time by Professor A. G. Canfield and other members 
of the Romance Department of the University of Michi- 
gan. At Camp Grant, preliminary work was done by 
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Professor C. E. Young. At Camp Travis, the work was 
organized by Professor O. F. Bond. At Camp Fremont, 
the work was carried on continuously for a long time by 
Professor O. M. Johnston and other members of the 
Romance Department of Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. 

On January 14 the Committee sent out to the Camp 
Educational Secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. a questionnaire 
calling for information as to the organization, methods, 
texts, and personnel of the French teaching system. At 
the same time the offer was made to the Camp Educational 
Secretaries to provide them with advice on such problems 
regarding the teaching of French as they might desire to 
bring to the attention of the Committee, and to send them 
suggestions from time to time. The reports from tie 
questionnaire revealed the existence of the conditions 
stated above. 

The Committee thereupon formulated and transmitted 
to the War Work Council, on January 28, specific recom- 
mendations as to the conduct of the work in French, stress- 
ing in particular the necessity of the appointment in each 
camp’ (except those for which appointments had already 
been made) of a Director of French and one or more 
Assistant Directors, to be selected in consultation with the 
Committee. It was urged also that as many classes as 
possible be organized for officers. 

On February 1 Professor F. A. G. Cowper was ap- 
pointed Director of French at Camp Grant. For his 
guidance the Committee drew up, and sent to him on 
February 4, a detailed plan of organization for camp 
classes in French, based on the reports from Camp Fre- 
mont and other camps where the work had bezn measur- 
ably successful. This plan called for the development of 
classes among officers and of courses in advanced French ; 
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and for the securing of a divisional order by which the 
study of Freach should be made mandatory for all officers 
and men who had some knowledge of French, and for a 
certain number of others. This plan was suimitted by 
Professor Cowper and the Camp Educational Secretary 
to the Chief of Staff of the Division, and there resulted a 
divisional Memorandum Circular, issued on March 1, 
_ which established for the Division a plan for French in- 
struction following very closely the lines of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation. 

On March 25 the Chairman of the Committee met the 
Department Executives of the War Work Council, and 
laid before them a plan for the improvement of the work 
in French throughout the country, involving the appoint- 
ment for each of the large camps (except those for 
which appointments had already been made) of a Director 
of French and one or more Assistant Directors, to be 
selected by the Committee, and a general recommendation 
of the plan of organization contained in the Camp Grant 
Memorandum Circular. 

This plan was approved, and the Committee began at 
once to secure men for the camps which still lacked Direc- 
tors of French. The following men were thus appointed 
during the spring, and served through the summer or 
longer: 

Dr. L. H. Alexander, at Camp Sevier. 

Professor A. Béziat, at Camp Jackson. Professor 
Béziat’s service continued well into 1919, being next in 
length to that of Professor Zdanowicz. 

Professor O. F. Bond, at Camp Sheridan; later at the 
Y. M. C. A. headquarters of the Southern Department as 
Departmental Director of French. 

Professor J. R. Fisher, at Camp Lee. 

Professor J. T. Frelin, at Camp Shelby. 
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Professor R. T. House, at Camp Doniphan. 

Mr. K. Kaufman, of the Oklahoma City High School, 
at Camp Doniphan. 

Professor A. M. La Meslée, of Tulane University, at 
Camp Shelby. 

Professor P. de La Rochelle, at Camp Sevier. 

Professor M. Merrill, at Camp Dodge. 

Professor A. H. Otis, at Camp Cody. 

Professor A. Solomon, of the University of California, 
at Camp Kearny. 

Professor H. P. Thieme, at Camp Custer. 

Professor J. Van Horne, at Camp Beauregard. 

Professor B. E. Young, at Camp McClellan; later at 
the Y. M. C. A. headquarters of the Southeastern Depart- 
ment as Departmental Director of French. 

Mr. P. B. Burnet and Professors C. A. Downer and D. 
B. Easter served for shorter periods at Camps Logan, 
Upton, and Lee respectively. 

On June 1 the Chairman of the Committee became an 
Associate Executive Secretary of the War Personnel 
Board of the War Work Council, his department including 
a division for the recruiting of French teachers, of which 
division Professor J. L. Gerig was placed in immediate 
charge. Duties at Y. M. C. A. departmental headquarters 
corresponding to those of the Chairman were assumed 
somewhat later by Professor E. R. Greene in the North- 
eastern Department, Professor B. E. Young in the South- 
eastern Department, Professor H. R. Brush in the Central 
Department, and Professor O. F. Bond in the Southern 
Department. The appointment of French teachers, from 
June 1 on, was thus not the work of the Committee as 
such, and is therefore not fully reported here. It may be 
noted, however, that the following members of the Modern 
Language Association, appointed during the summer, 
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served in camp as French teachers to the end of the sum- 
mer or longer: 
Professor G. H. Brown, at Camp Humphrey. 
Professor C. B. Campbell, at Camp Stanley. 
Professor C. D. Cool, at Great Lakes. 
Professor M. M. Dondo, at Camp Gordon. 
Professor G. L. Hamilton, in the Tidewater District. 
Professor E. J. Williamson, in the Tidewater District. 


In addition to the men named above, many teachers of 
French, some members of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, and some not, served acceptably and faithfully in 
camps or smaller posts under direct local appointment 
from the Y. M. C. A. or other organizations. 

During the spring, the Committee sent out to all camps 
material of various sorts relating to the study of French: 
copies of the tabulated results of the questionnaire, with 
comments thereon; a set of suggested legends for French 
signs to be placed in Y. M. C. A. buildings; a set of sug- 
gested legends for English-French signs to be placed about 
the camps; a set of suggested legends for lantern slides to 
be used for mass instruction at evening entertainments at 
which a stereopticon was available; copies of the Camp 
Grant Memorandum Circular; and reprints of the first 
and second installments of the review of “ Manuals of 
French with Reference to Overseas Service,” prepared by 
Professor McKenzie and published in the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal. 

The January questionnaire showed that very many 
different French texts were in use in the camps; and the 
production and local adoption of new texts continued 
throughout the spring and summer. Early in February, 
the Committee urged upon the Y. M. ©. A. the desir- 
ability of the selection, or preparation, of a standard text. 
This recommendation was repeated in May; but no action 
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resulted until June 5, when the Y. M. C. A. sent out to : 
its Department Educational Directors a circular letter 
suggesting a general trial of Army French in the period 
from July 1 to August 15, to be followed by a report re- 
garding the desirability of revising this book or preparing 
another book. This letter resulted in a general adherence 
of the Camp Educational Secretaries and French Direc- 
tors to the principle of the use of a standard text; but it 
appeared that Army French was regarded as too elaborate 
for camp use, and the Committee was therefore asked to 
direct the preparation of a simpler text. 

The Chairman selected as collaborators for this work . 
Professors F. A. G. Cowper and C. D. Zdanowicz, who i 
worked through August, and Professor R. T. Holbrook, 
who worked through the first part of September. Advice 
was asked and received from many French Directors in 
the camps, and—particularly with regard to the system of 
phonetic notation—from the members of the Committee. 
The resulting booklet, Liberty French, was published on 
October 28 by the Association Press. The signing of the 
armistice, however, caused an immediate decrease in the 
interest in French in the camps; and the book, in conse- 
quence, saw no such general service as had been expected. 
Reports of its limited use indicate that it proved the best 
of all the “ War French” books for elementary camp 

classes. 

By the middle of May, the actual and prospective per- 
sonnel of the French teaching force in the camps as a 
whole seemed to the Committee sufficiently good to render 
desirable and safe the issuance by the War Department 
of a general order establishing the study of French in all 
camps upon a basis similar to that outlined in the Camp 
Grant Memorandum Circular. On May 21 the Com- 
mittee therefore submitted to the Y. M. C. A. a draft of 
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such an order, in effect a revision and generalization of 
the Camp Grant Memorandum Circular, and asked them 
to submit it to the War Department, and urge its issue. 
The Y. M. C. A., however, did not take such action. On 
July 13 the Chairman of the Committee, with President 
Armstrong and Professor Gerig, laid the proposed general 
order before Assistant Secretary of War Keppel. Secre- 
tary Keppel decided that the matter was one for the de 
cision of the Training and Instruction Branch of the War 
Plans Division of the General Staff. On July 15 the 
Chairman of the Committee therefore submitted the pro- 
posed general order to Colonel Fleming, the Chairman of 
that Branch, by whom it was referred for study to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Conway. On September 5, some corre- 
spondence but no action having resulted from the confer- 
ence of July, the Chairman of the Committee again con- 
ferred with Colonel Conway. This conference led to the 
issuance of the following Memorandum: 


Wark DEPARTMENT 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 
WASHINGTON 
September 28, 1918. 


From: The Adjutant General of the Army. 
To: All Camp Commanders. 
Subject: Instruction in French. 


1. Professor E. H. Wilkins, of the University of Chicago, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee on Romance Language Instruction 
and the War, Modern Language Association of America, has proffered 
the services of that organization to the War Department to give, 
through the Y. M. C. A., a course of instruction in French to 
divisions and camps. 

2. Competent instructors will be furnished by the Y. M. C. A., 
who will assume all the duties connected therewith, under your 
supervision or that of a member of your staff. 

3. Realizing the importance of such instruction and the great 
benefits that will be derived from it, the Secretary of War has 
accepted this proffer of service and is desirous of utilizing it to the 
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greatest possible extent without interfering with or impeding the 
most intensive training of your command. Its introduction will 
therefore not be made mandatory. 

4. However, if, in your opinion, such a course can be given with- 
out detriment to training, you are authorized to arrange with Pro- 
fessor Wilkins, Room 509, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City, for 
its inauguration. 

5. Should this course be instituted in your command, you will 
report that fact to this office. 


By order of the Secretary of War, 
C. M. THIELE, Adjutant General. 


It had been hoped by the Committee, and by Colonel 
Conway, that the establishment of French courses for cer- 
tain groups of men would be made mandatory by the War 
Department Memorandum itself. This was prevented, ac- 
cording to a letter sent by Colonel Conway on September 
30 to the Chairman of the Committee, by the fact that 
exceedingly intensive military training was at that time 
being maintained. 

Upon the issuance of the War Department Memoran- 
dum, the following plan for the organization of French 
instruction, embodying the final judgment of the Com- 
mittee as to the organization of language instruction de- 
sirable and feasible in camps under war conditions, was 
drawn up, and sent out to the Camp Educational Secre- 
taries and French Directors. 


PLAN FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF FRENCH INSTRUCTION IN THE ARMY 
Camps SUGGESTED BY THE COMMITTEE OF THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA ON 
RoMANCE LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 
AND THE WaR 


In view of the communication issued September 28, 1918, by the 
Adjutant General of the Army to all Camp Commanders with regard 
to instruction in French, the Committee of the Modern Language 
Association, through its chairman, respectfully submits a plan, as 
herein set forth, for instruction in French in the Army Camps. 
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1. The introduction of such instruction is not mandatory. It is 
recommended, moreover, by the Committee, that enrollment in this 
course, in the camps where it is introduced, be voluntary for officers 
and privates, save as hereafter (No. 3) specified. Attendance upon 
the courses shall be part of the regular duties of those enrolled, and 
completion of French courses shall be entered on the official service 
record of the individual in question. 

2. The instruction shall be provided by the Y. M. C. A., but it 

shall be under the supervision of the Chief Intelligence Officer of 
the camp or of some other officer designated by the Commanding 
Officer. 
3. Enrollment in a French class shall be obligatory for such 
officers and privates of the Intelligence Corps as may be designated 
therefor by the Chief Intelligence Officer of the Camp, and for any 
other officers and privates whom the officer supervising the French 
instruction may see fit to designate therefor. 

4. Officers’ Classes. There shall be provided: 

(a) An Advanced Class (to furnish intensive training in prac- 
tical interpreting, and in writing of military reports and dispatches 
in French), open to all officers who have already a good speaking 
knowledge of French; 

(b) Intermediate Classes (to furnish training in understanding 
and speaking French), open to 150 officers who have already some 
knowledge of French; 

(c) Elementary Classes (to furnish instruction in the essentials 
of French with particular reference to military needs), open to 100 
officers who have never studied French. 

5. Non-Commissioned Officers’ Classes. There shall be provided: 

(a) An Advanced Class, open to all non-commissioned officers 
who have already a good speaking knowledge of French; 

(b) Intermediate Classes, open to 150 non-commissioned officers 
who have some knowledge of French; 

(c) BHlementary Classes, open to 100 non-commissioned officers. 

6. Classes for Privates. There shall be provided: 

(a) An Advanced Class, open to all privates who have already 
a good speaking knowledge of French; 

(b) Intermediate Classes, open to 150 privates who have already 
some knowledge of French; 

(c) Elementary Classes, open to 100 privates. 

7. At the discretion of the officer charged with the supervision of 
the French instruction, Advanced Classes for privates, non-commis- 
sioned officers, or officers, may be combined; similarly, Intermediate 
Classes. 
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8. In the admission of officers and privates to the French classes, 
preference shall be given in the following order: 

(a) Members of the Intelligence Corps duly designated to follow 
the course; 

(b) Any other officers and privates who may be duly designated 
to follow the course; 

(c) Volunteers. 

When unable to provide for the instruction of all volunteers, the 
Y. M. C. A. Director of French in the Camp shall be authorized to 
select those who, in his judgment, are best qualified to profit by the 
instruction. 


9. It is understood that, when the demand for French instruction 
is greater than hereinabove provided for, the Y. M. C. A. will, to 
the extent practicable, enlarge the instruction. 


10. It is in particular requested of the Military Authorities that 
non-commissioned officers and privates who have a sufficient knowl- 
edge of French to serve as instructors for Elementary Classes shall 
be detailed as teachers; shall meet once a week for normal instruc- 
tion in methods of teaching; and shall be relieved of all other 
military duties during the hours of their giving and receiving 
instruction. 


11. Classes shall meet three times per week at such hours as 
the Commanding Officer of the camp may designate. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Ernest H. WILKINS, 
Chairman, M. L. A. Committee; and Director, 
Educational Bureau, War Work Council, Y. M. C. A. 


During October, commanding officers of fifteen camps 
requested installation of French teaching service upon the 
basis of the War Department Memorandum. 

The signing of the armistice and the consequent cessa- 
tion of the shipment of troops to France dispelled both 
the special value and the general interest of Camp French 
classes, and such courses dwindled and vanished, in most 
instances, before the end of 1918. 
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Ill. Frencu Covrses ror tue Stupents’ Army 
Trarmine Corps 


On July 15 the Committee of the War Department on 
Education and Special Training requested this Commit- 
tee to prepare a set of recommendations as to instruction 
in military French in colleges. Such recommendations 
were drafted, submitted for criticism to members of the 
Committee and to French Directors in the army camps, 
revised, and sent to the War Department on August 14. 
These recommendations were sent by the War Depart- 
ment, on September 19, to institutions maintaining units 
of the Students’ Army Training Corps, as a Special De- 
scriptive Cireular, herewith quoted in full: 


War DEPARTMENT 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND SPECIAL TRAINING 
SPECIAL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
FRENCH 


Three courses are here outlined, suitable for members of the 
Students’ Army Training Corps. Each should cover one term of 
twelve weeks, allowing nine hours of classroom work and supervised 
study per week. 

I. Blementary Course 


The Elementary Course should provide for men who have had no 
French. Its purpose should be to give instruction in the essentials 
of French with particular reference to military needs. Spoken 
French, rather than written French, should be the primary material 
of study. The student should be trained carefully and insistently 
to understand the French words, phrases and sentences as uttered by 
the instructor; in the second place, he should be trained to utter 
French words, phrases and sentences intelligibly and intelligently; 
in the third place, he should be trained to understand written French 
words, phrases and sentences. The course should, however, be built 
upon a grammatical framework; not so detailed nor so emphasized 
as to make the grammar an object of study for its own sake, but 
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sufficiently thorough to develop a constructive knowledge of the 
language. A knowledge of words and phrases without the study of 
grammar limits a man’s resources to the exact material he has 
learned. A knowledge of the elements of grammar enables him, as 
nothing else can, to recombine his word and phrase material as vary- 
ing occasions may require. 

The word and phrase material should be neither exclusively 
civilian nor exclusively military, but should include both the mate- 
rial most essential for ordinary needs and experience in France and 
the most common French military terms. 

Particular care should be given to the study of the pronoun and 
verb. Mastery of these can be acquired only through systematic 
study, whereas nouns and the other uninflected words can be acquired 
easily through hearing or reading. 

The greatest care should be taken in the preliminary study of 
pronunciation, and throughout the course there should be frequent 
careful practice in correct pronunciation. 

Texts for reading should be selected from those conveying most 
information as to the life of France. These, too, should be treated 
as a basis for oral work—for reading in French by the instructor or 
the students, or as material for question and answer in French, etc. 
Continuous formal translation should be avoided. 

French newspapers published in this country or in Canada will 
prove valuable as supplementary material in the later work of the 
course. The use of a phonograph in connection with the Elementary 
Course is not recommended. 


2. Intermediate Course 


The Intermediate Course is for those men who enter college with 
credits entitling them to intermediate standing in French, and for 
those who have had one year of ordinary college French. Its purpose 
should be to train men in understanding and speaking French with 
reference to military matters. Here, again, the understanding of 
French as spoken is the main thing. Next comes the ability to 
understand and translate written French. In this course men should 
also receive some training in writing French. 

The men enrolled in this course will be in general men who have 
had school or college courses in French which have given them a 
reading knowledge of ordinary civilian French. The special function 
of the Intermediate Course is, then, to turn their reading knowledge 
into a speaking knowledge, and to familiarize them with the military 
vocabulary. 
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It is recommended that the Intermediate Course begin at the same 
point as the Elementary Course, and be developed along the same 
lines, stressing the use of spoken French, which will be new to most 
of the men. It will be possible to progress much faster than in the 
Elementary Course. Attempts to start work of this grade at an 
advanced point and with an advanced book have proved in general 
unsuccessful. In particular, it proves necessary to devote fully as 
much time to the subject of pronunciation as in any elementary 
course. Many of the students will have bad linguistic habits to 
unlearn. 


3. Advanced Course 


The Advanced Course is for those men who enter college with 
credits entitling them to advanced standing in French, and for those 
who have had two years of ordinary college French. Its purpose 
should be to train men for practical interpreting and for the writing 
of military reports and despatches in French. The Interpreters’ 

Corps, as authorized by Congress, is already filled; but commanders 
' of brigades, regiments, battalions and companies are directed to 
secure for development interpreters from within their own com- 
mands. Men entering military service in possession of the ability to 
serve as interpreters will therefore be of particular value. 

The principal matter for study in this course should be the specific 
military vocabulary. Practice in dictation will be found particularly 
valuable; dictation in French to be taken down in French, dictation 
in French to be taken down in English, and dictation in English to 
be taken down in French. Efforts should be made to accustom the 
student to a variety of French voices. 


CoMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND SPECIAL TRAINING. 


By R. C. MacLavrin, 
Educational Director, Collegiate Section. 


September 19, 1918. 


The recommendations as sent in by the Committee con- 
tained lists of books suitable for use in the several courses. 
These lists were omitted by the War Department in ac- 
cordance with a policy which applied to its S. A. T. C. 
recommendations in general. Otherwise the circular fol- 
lows very closely the text of the recommendations. 
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IV. Co-operation with Orriciat Bopres 


On March 2 the Committee was requested by the For- 
eign Speaking Soldier Section of the Military Intelligence 
Branch to nominate men known to be loyal, who would do 
rush translation work for the General Staff. Through 
codperation of the entire Committee a considerable num- 
ber of such nominations was made; and the Section, on 
March 27, reported “ splendid returns from translators 
in the Romance languages.” From time to time, the Sec- 
tion sent to the Committee special requests for help in 
translation from and into various foreign languages—the 
list including Portuguese, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Russian, the languages spoken in the then Aus- 
tria, and Syrian. Steps were taken in each case to put 
the Section in touch with individuals known to be com- 
petent and reliable, or with organizations likely to contain 
such individuals. 

The Committee on Public Information, in February, 
requested this Committee to nominate to the Board of 
Postal Censorship persons who could read Spanish chiro- 
graphy. This was done, through the codperation of the 
entire Committee, and the Committee was later informed 
that a number of appointments resulted. 

In August the Committee sent to all members of the 
Modern Language Association the following notice: 

The War Department wants Baedekers for European countries, 
especially France, Belgium, Italy, and Germany, and has asked the 
American Defense Society to collect them—as gifts not to be re- 
turned. Send to the American Defense Society, 44 East 23rd Street, 
New York City. 

The War Department wants photographs, drawings, and descrip- 
tions of bridges, towns, buildings and localities now occupied by the 
German forces in France, Belgium, and Luxembourg, and likewise 
in that part of Germany lying west of a line running north and 
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south through Hamburg; and has asked the American Protective 
League to collect them—as gifts, not to be returned. Send to the 
American Protective League, Post Office Box 59, City Hall Station, 
New York City. 

The Executive Postal Censorship Committee wants competent, 
loyal men who can deal with Spanish hand-written material. Com- 
municate with Roderick Terry, Jr., 641 Washington Street, New 
York City. 

The American Defense Society and the American Pro- 
tective League reported considerable results attributed by 


them to this notice. 


V. Co-oprraTION WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS 


The coéperation of the Committee with the Y. M. C. A. 
in the matter of French instruction has been reported 
above. 

The War Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. directed 
throughout the war the publication of a cantonment news- 
paper called Trench and Camp. The outside pages of each 
number were made up locally for each cantonment, but 
“ patent insides ” were provided by the central office. For 
these “ patent insides” the Committee furnished a brief 
series of very simple French lessons, prepared chiefly by 
Professor A. Coleman, and a number of articles on vari- 
ous phases of French life. Five of these were by members 
of the Association, as follows: 

Professor G. Chinard: French Education. 

Professor E. P. Dargan: France, North and South; 
and: French Literature and Journalism. 

Professor G. T. Northup: French Money. 

Professor G. B. Weston: French Music. 


Other articles were prepared by members of the faculty 
of the University of Chicago as follows: 


Mr. F. D. Bramhall: The Government of France, 
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Professor W. D. Jones: Three Articles on the Geo- 
graphy of France. 

Professor Conyers Read: Three Articles on French 
History. 

An article on the organization of the French Army was 
obtained through Professor J. Lustrat from a French 
officer who remained anonymous. 

Throughout the war, the Y. M. C. A. sent men to 
France to serve with the French troops, and men to Italy 
to serve with the Italian troops. It was obviously desir- 
able that the men chosen for this work should be, so far 
as possible, men who had already knowledge of the French 
or the Italian language, or who had, at least, some special 
points of contact with French or Italian life. The Y. M. 
C, A. in January requested the Committee to aid in the 
recruiting of these men: and plans were drawn up and 
letters written which put the Y. M. C. A. in touch with 
various groups of French or Italian-speaking or inter- 
nationally-minded men. When the Chairman joined the 
staff of the War Personnel Board, his department included 
a division for the direction of the recruiting of these men, 
and President Armstrong took direct charge of the recruit- 
ing of men for service with the French army. 

On March 19, the Committee and the American Library 
Association sent to all teachers of Romance languages en- 
rolled in the several Modern Language organizations of 
the country a joint appeal for the contribution for camp 
libraries of books in and on the Romance languages. 


VI. 


The Committee, through its members, urged locally the 
importance of training courses for teachers of French both 
in summer schools and as part of the regular program for 
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the college year 1919-20, and the importance of getting 
competent students to enter these courses and to become 
teachers of French. 

In the same way, the Committee urged the organization 
of the foreign-born students in city colleges and univer- 
sities for such types of patriotic service as might offer— 
as for instance, speaking on behalf of Liberty Loans or 
other patriotic causes, interpreting for Exemption Boards, 
inspecting foreign-language newspapers, and translating 
projects of invention prepared in foreign languages. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Ernest H. Chairman. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


ApoPpTED ON THE TWENTY-NINTH OF DecemBER, 1903 


AMENDED ON THE TWENTY-NINTH OF DecemBER, 1915 
AND ON THE Turrty-First oF Marcu, 1920 


The name of this Society shall be The Modern Language 
Association of America. 


1. The object of this Association shall be the advance- 
ment of the study of the Modern Languages and their 
Literatures through the promotion of friendly relations 
among scholars, through the publication of the results of 
investigations by members, and through the presentation 
and discussion of papers at an annual meeting. 

2. The meeting of the Association shall be held at such 
place and time as the Executive Council shall from year 
to year determine. But at least as often as once in four 
years there shall be held a Union Meeting, for which 


' some central point in the interior of the country shall be 


chosen. 


1. Any person whose candidacy has been approved by 
the Secretary-Treasurer may become a member on the pay- 
ment of three dollars, and may continue a member by 
the payment of the same amount each year. 
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2. Members of other societies of scholars or teachers 
may be admitted either to membership in the Association, 
or to affiliation with the same, upon such terms as the 
Executive Council shall from time to time determine. 
Members of other societies so admitted to membership in 
the Association shall have all the rights and privileges 
pertaining thereto; persons admitted to affiliation with the 
Association shall have such rights and privileges as may 
be mutually agreed upon, but not the right to vote or to 
hold office in the Association. 

3. Persons who for twenty years or more have been 
active members in good and regular standing may, on re- 
tiring from active service as teachers, be continued as 
active members without further payment of dues. 

4, Any member, or any person eligible to membership, 
may become a life member by a single payment of forty 
dollars or by the payment of fifteen dollars a year for three 
successive years. Persons who for fifteen years or more 
have been active members in good and regular standing 
may become life members upon the single payment of 
twenty-five dollars. 

5. Distinguished foreign scholars may be elected to 
honorary membership by the Association on nomination 
by the Executive Council. But the number of honorary 
members shall not at any time exceed forty. 


Iv 


1. The officers and governing boards of the Association 
shall be: a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary- 
Treasurer ; an Editorial Committee consisting of the Sec- 
retary of the Association (who shall be Chairman ex 
officio), the Secretaries of the several Divisions, and three 
other members; and an Executive Council consisting of 
the aforementioned officers, the Chairmen of the several 
Divisions, and seven other members. 
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2. The President and the Vice-Presidents shall be 
elected by the Association, to hold office for one year. 

3. The Chairmen and Secretaries of Divisions shall be 
chosen by the respective Divisions. 

4. The other officers shall be elected by the Association 
at a Union Meeting, to hold office until the next Union 
Meeting. Vacancies occurring between two Union Meet- 
ings shall be filled by the Executive Council. 


Vv 


1. The President, Vice-Presidents, and Secretary- 
Treasurer shall perform the usual duties of such officers. 
The Secretary shall, furthermore, have charge of the Pub- 
lications of the Association and the preparation of the 
programme of the annual meeting. 

2. The Executive Council shall perform the duties 
assigned to it in Articles IT, III, IV, VII, and VIII; it 
shall, moreover, determine such questions of policy as may 
be referred to it by the Association and such as may arise 
in the course of the year and call for immediate decision. 

3. The Editorial Committee shall render such assist- 
ance as the Secretary may need in editing the Publications 
of the Association and preparing the annual programme. 


vI 


1. The Association may, to further investigation in 
any special branch of Modern Language study, create a 
Section devoted to that end. 

2. The officers of a Section shall be a Chairman and a 
Secretary, elected annually by the Association. They 
shall form a standing committee of the Association, and 
may add to their number any other members interested in 
the same subject. 
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vir 


1. When, for geographical reasons, the members from 
any group of States shall find it expedient to hold a 
separate annual meeting, the Executive Council may ar- 
range with these members to form a Division, with power 
to call a meeting at such place and time as the members of 
the Division shall select ; but no Division meeting shall be 
held during the year in which the Association holds a 
Union Meeting. The expense of Division meetings shall 
be borne by the Association. The total number of Divi- 
sions shall not at any time exceed three. The present 
Division is hereby continued. 

2. The members of a Division shall pay their dues to 
the Treasurer of the Association, and shall enjoy the same 
rights and privileges and be subject to the same conditions 
as other members of the Association. 

8. The officers of a Division shall be a Chairman and 
a Secretary. The Division shall, moreover, have power to 
create such committees as may be needed for its own 
business. The programme of the Division meeting shall 
be prepared by the Secretary of the Division in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of the Association. 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
at any Union Meeting, provided the proposed amendment 
has received the approval of two-thirds of the members of 
the Executive Council. 
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FORMER PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES 


Presidents 
JaMes Russett 1887-91 
James 1895 
Hans C. G. von 1899 
Grorar Lyman 1904 
Frep Newron 1907 
FrepericK M. 1908 
Marion Dexter 1909 
Onartes H. 1912 
Atrxanper R. 1913 
JEFFERSON BuTLER FLETCHER................. 1915 
Epwarp C. 1918-19 
Secretartes 
James WiLson 1893-1901 
Cuartes 1902-11 


Guitp 1912-19 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1920 


President, 


JOHN M. MANLY, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, IU. 


Vice-Presidents, 
M. BLAKEMORE EVANS, MORGAN CALLAWAY, Jr. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 0. University of Texas, Austin, Tez. 


FREDERICK B. LUQUIENS, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
CARLETON BROWN, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
CENTRAL DIVISION 


Chairman, Secretary, 


BERT J. VOS, BERT E. YOUNG, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTER 
CARLETON BROWN, BERT E. YOUNG, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER, JOHN LIVINGSTON LOWES, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


ERNST H. MENSEL, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


THE OFFICERS NAMED ABOVE AND 


OLIVER F. EMERSON, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 


ROBERT H. FIFE, LOUISE POUND, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
JAMES GEDDES, Jr., HUGO K. SCHILLING, 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
T. ATKINSON JENKINS, HUGH A. SMITH, 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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MEETING OF THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the ParoLoaica 
AssociaTIOoN OF THE Pacrric Coast was held in San 
Francisco, November 28 and 29, 1919. The morning and 
afternoon sessions were held in Rooms 261-262 of the 
Hotel St. Francis. The meeting in the evening of the first 
day was held at the University Club, immediately after 
the annual dinner. The President, Professor H. C. Nut- 
ting, of the University of California, presided at all the 
sessions except the second, at which Professor J. S. P. 
Tatlock, of the Leland Stanford Junior University, occu- 
pied the chair. The following items of business were 
transacted : 

The Treasurer made the following report for 1918-1919: 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, Dec. 1, 1918, - - - $ 236 23 
Dues, - - - - - 375 10 
Interest, - - - - . - - - 4 08 
$ 615 41 
EXPENDITURES 


Dues to American Philological Association, - $ 122 00 
Dues to Modern ie ra Association of 


America, - - - 153 00 
Special Contribution to the inion Philo- 
logical Association, - 30 00 
Postage, printing, and stationery, - - - 62 05 
Waiters’ gratuity (1918 meeting), - - 5 00 
Balance on hand, Nov. 28, 1919, 243 36 
615 41 


On motion the report was accepted and referred to the 
Auditing Committee. 
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The Secretary gave the statistics of membership for the 
past year, and announced that the Executive Committee 
had selected Professor Jefferson Elmore, of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University, as a delegate to represent the 
Philological Association of the Pacific Coast at the Semi- 
Centennial Meeting of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation at Toronto. He reported a recommendation of the 
Executive Committee, to the effect that the delegate of the 
local Association be asked to read a resolution at the 
Toronto meeting. The resolution, after a slight verbal 
amendment from the floor, read as follows: 


Through its official delegate, the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast extends heartiest greetings to the American Philo- 
logical Association on the occasion of its semi-centennial meeting. 
The happy arrangement recently concluded with the American Philo- 
logical Association and the Modern Language Association is giving 
large satisfaction; and the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast appreciates deeply the sympathetic codperation of the parent 
associations that is helping so much toward the present solid align- 
ment of literary scholarship in the West. It pledges every effort to 
advance the interests of the cause in this section of the country. 


On motion the report of the Secretary was accepted and 
the recommendation of the Executive Committee adopted. 

The minutes of the last Annual Meeting were approved 
as printed in the Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association and the Publications of the Modern Language 
Association. 

The President appointed the following committees: 

Nominations: Professors Johnston, Linforth, Hart. 

Auditing: Professors Fay and McKinlay, and Mr. Bell. 

Social: Professors Alden, Deutsch, Murray. 


On motion it was voted that the President appoint a 
committee, with time and power, to prepare resolutions on 
the death of Professor H. G. Shearin. The President then 
appointed as a committee for this purpose Professor Tat- 
lock and Dr. Kennedy. 
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The resolution which the committee subsequently pre- 
sented was as follows: 

Professor H. G. Shearin was a scholar of fine quality, who devoted 
himself especially to the fields of Old English and American Folk- 
Lore. To both of these subjects he had made contributions of some 
importance. At the same time he devoted himself enthusiastically 
to the problems of teaching and administration in college work; and 
did notable service, since coming to California, in helping to build 
up the standards of Occidental College. 

The members of the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast 
desire to place on record their high regard for Dr. Shearin, both as 


scholar and friend, and to express their profound regret at his un- 
timely death. 


The Auditing Committee reported that the accounts and 
vouchers of the Treasurer were correct and in order. On 
motion the report was adopted. 

On motion a vote of thanks for hospitality was extended 
to the Directors of the University Club, and the Treasurer 
was instructed to contribute from the funds of the Asso- 
ciation the sum of five dollars to the “ Christmas Box” 
for the waiters of the University Club. 

On motion it was voted that Professor J. S. P. Tatlock, 
of the Leland Stanford Junior University, represent the 
Association officially at the approaching meeting of the 
Modern Language Association of America at Columbus. 

The Nominating Committee proposed the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: 

President: J. 8S. P. Tatlock. 

Vice-Presidents: W. A. Cooper, M. E. Deutsch. 

Secretary: S. G. Morley, during such time as he shall 
be in residence, to be succeeded by P. B. Fay. 

Treasurer: G. M. Calhoun. 

Executive Committee: The above-named officers and C. 
G. Allen, B. O. Foster, A. P. McKinlay, R. Schevill. 


On motion the report of the committee was adopted and 
these officers were elected. 
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The attendance at the four sessions numbered 33, 45, 
40, and 30, respectively. 
Twenty-one new members were elected. 
S. G. Mortey, 
Secretary. 


Program 
First Session 
Friday, November 28, 10 a. m. 


1. “The Romantic Development of the Doctrine of 
the Relation of Poetry to Morality.” By Professor Ray- 
mond M. Alden, of the Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. 

2. “Ludvig Holberg’s Iter Subterraneum.” By Pro- 
fessor A. R. Anderson, of the University of Utah. 

3. “The Song of Songs and Fray Luis de Leon’s 
Translation of it into Spanish.” By Professor Carlos 
Bransby, of the University of California. 

4, “Gender of the Words for Sun and Moon in the 
Germanic Languages.” By Mr. Clair Hadyn Bell, of the 
University of California. 

5. “A Bibliography of the English Language.” By 
Dr. Arthur G. Kennedy, of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University. 


Second Session 
Friday, November 28, 2 p. m. 
6. “The Four Daughters of God in Italy.” By Pro- 
fessor Hope Traver, of Mills College. 


7. “Certain prefixes meaning to grasp.” By Profes- 
sor Clarence Paschall, of the University of California. 
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8. “An Interpretation of a Passage in the Silvae of 
Statius.” By Professor William A. Merrill, of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

9. “The Homeric Oath.” By Professor Max Radin, 
of the University of California. 

10. “ Another Spanish Version of the Legend of Judas 
Iscariot.” By Professor C. G. Allen, of the Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University. 


Third Session 
Friday, November 28, 8 p. m., at the University Club 
11. Annual Address of the President of the Associa- 


tion, Professor H. C. Nutting, of the University of Cali- 
fornia: “ The Humanity of the Ancients.” 


Fourth Session 
Saturday, November 29, 10 a. m. 

12. “The Supposed Autographa of Iohannes Scottus.” 
By Professor Edward K. Rand, of Harvard University 
and the University of California. (Illustrated by the 
stereopticon. ) 

13. “French Sources of Emerson.” By Professor 
Régis Michaud, of the University of California. 

14. “The Postern Door in the Palace of Odysseus.” 
By Professor Augustus T. Murray, of the Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 

15. “Blake, Carlyle, and the French Revolution.” 
By Professor Harold L. Bruce, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ACADEMIES 
AND THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The war having brought about the dissolution of the 
International Association of Academies, which had been 
founded in 1900, there was constituted in 1918 the Inter- 
national Research Council, which it is intended shall 
replace it in the domain of the physical sciences. It was 
felt that some similar organization of scholars was needed 
in the humanistic studies, and on May 15, 1919, repre- 
sentatives of a number of nations met in Paris and drew 
plans for an International Union of Academies (Union 
Académique Internationale), designed to further the co- 
operation of scholars and to foster research and publication 
of a character that particularly demands collective inter- 
national effort. A second meeting was held in October, 
1919, at which the Union was definitely constituted by 
representatives of Belgium, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Greece, Holland, Italy, Japan, Poland, Russia, 
and the United States. Each participating nation is 
entitled to two delegates, and additional nations can be 
elected to membership by a three-fourths vote of the dele- 


‘ gates. There are six officers, elected for three-year terms, 


no two officers to be of the same nationality. Brussels 
was chosen as the headquarters of the Union, and at least 
one yearly assembly of the delegates is to be held. 

The participating nations are represented in the Union 
by delegates from their humanistic academies. No such 
national academy existing in the United States, the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences and the Ameri- 
can Historical Association invited thirteen representative 
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American learned societies devoted to humanistic studies 
to send delegates to a conference at Boston in September, 
1919, to consider what steps should be taken to secure 
the effective participation of this country. In this con- 
ference it was decided to propose to the thirteen societies 
the establishment of an American Council of Learned 
Societies, to be composed of delegates from the national 
societies devoted to the advancement, by scientific meth- 
ods, of the humanistic studies. It was recommended that 
this Council be the medium of communication between 
the Union Académique Internationale and the societies 
represented in the Council; that the Council designate 
delegates to represent this country in the “UAI”; and 
that the Council be authorized to take measures, upon its 
own initiative, to advance the general interests of human- 
istic studies, and be especially charged with maintaining 
and strengthening relations among the societies repre- 
sented. 

The Modern Language Association at its Columbus 
meeting ratified this plan and designated Professors E. C. 
Armstrong and John Erskine as its representatives in the 
Council. Favorable action has also been taken by the 
Philosophical, the Antiquarian, and the Oriental Socie- 
ties, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 
Philological Association, the Archeological Institute, the 
Historical, the Economie, and the Political Science Asso- 
ciations, and the Sociological Society. The Council held 
its first meeting on February 14, 1920, electing Professor 
C. H. Haskins the chairman of its executive committee 
and Professor G. M. Whicher its secretary, and the execu- 
tive committee later named as delegates to the May meet- 
ing of the UAI Dr. L. H. Gray and Professor Carleton 
Brown. 
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The 1920 session of the Union was held at Brussels 
May 26-28, Dr. Gray and Professor Brown being present 
as our representatives. It was announced that the fol- 
lowing additional academies had adhered: Norway, Por- 
tugal, Roumania, Serbia. The Union approved proposals 
for a corpus of Attic vases, an edition of Grotius, and a 
catalogue of Greek alchemic manuscripts. Action on 
various other proposals was postponed until May, 1921. 

The income of the UAI from the dues of participating 
Academies and Councils will be at best hardly more than 
sufficient for its administrative expenses, and other sources 
must be drawn upon to finance such publication enter- 
prises as may be approved. An anomalous situation 
presents itself in that, while the academies represented in 
the Union have, in many instances, vested funds or gov- 
ernmental grants which make possible pro-rata contribu- 
tions toward these undertakings, the American Council 
is at present without funds of this character. It is un- 
thinkable that a country of such large resources should 
continue under the necessity of voting on all projects sub- 
mitted, with the reservation that America assumes no 
responsibility for its share in the expense. The situation 
is one that assuredly can be remedied. The friends of 
learning in the United States can and will provide the 
American Council with funds, whether in the form of 
annual contributions or of permanent endowment, which 
will permit it to assume its proper proportion. It is 
important that the members of the Modern Language 
Association and of the other constituent groups draw the 
attention of all who might be interested to the value and 
the needs of the American Council and the International 
Union of Academies. 

It is equally important that American scholars shall be 
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alert to the opportunities for an adequate scientific parti- 

' cipation in the projects of the Union. It is not designed 
that backing shall be given to undertakings of purely 
national scope or under strictly national auspices. In 
all the publication that may be undertaken, it is desired 
that scholars of the various constituent nations contribute 
their part. The American Council can be relied upon to 
keep our workers advised of the enterprises projected, and 
it is to be hoped that our codperation will be hearty and 
our contribution substantial. 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


I. The Secretary, under date of February 14, 1920, 


submitted to the Council an invitation to the 
Association from Vassar College to meet at 
Poughkeepsie in December, 1920, and a similar 
invitation from the University of Michigan to 
meet at Ann Arbor in December, 1923; Voted: 
That both invitations be accepted. 


The Executive Council was requested (October 1, 


1920) by the American Council on Education, 
of which the Modern Language Association of 
America is an associate member, to nominate a 
committee on International Auxiliary Languages 
to cobperate with Committees of the Inter- 
national Research Council and other national 
and international organizations. The appoint- 
ment of such a committee was approved by the 
Council and the following persons were nomi- 
nated for this service: 

Professors Raymond Weeks (Chairman), 
Hermann Collitz, Kenneth McKenzie, William 
A. Nitze, and Frederick Klaeber. 


The recommendations and suggestions proposed by 


by the Modern Language Club of the University 
of Minnesota (printed in full in the Proceed- 
ings for 1919—+see the Publications for June, 
1920, pp. viii-ix) were submitted to the Execu- 
tive Council Oct. 11, 1920, and a separate vote 
was taken on each of the five propositions, with 
the result that all of the recommendations pro- 
posed were disapproved. 
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IV. The Germanistic Society of America, under date of 
Sept. 7, 1920, addressed to the Secretary of the 
Modern Language Association a request to sup- 
ply copies of the Publications to the following 
libraries free of charge: 

Staats Bibliothek, Berlin, and the University 
Libraries of Breslau, Erlangen, Giessen, Géttin- 
gen, and Heidelberg. 

This appeal obviously raised a general question 

which involved other libraries as well as those 

on whose behalf it was put forward. Accord- 

ingly, the matter was referred (Oct. 11, 1920) 

to the Executive Council for the purpose of 

formulating a policy in regard to concessions to 

European libraries confronted by the special 

conditions consequent on the War. On the basis 

of the replies received, the majority of the Coun- 
cil appear to be of the opinion: 

1. That such concessions should be limited to : 
libraries which were subscribers to the ‘ 
Publications at the outbreak of the War. 

2. That concessions should be restricted to 
countries whose currency has been reduced 
by the present rate of exchange to 50% of 
its normal value or less. 

3. That in such cases either the Publications 
should be sent at a reduced rate or the 
time of payment should be indefinitely 
extended; but that it is not desirable to 
supply the Publications gratuitously. 


V. The Secretary submitted to the Executive Council 
on Oct. 11, 1920, a statement of the financial 
condition of the Association which showed that 
a deficit at the end of the year was inevitable. 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL xxvii 


The following recommendations, offered as a 
partial means of relieving the present exigencies, 
were approved by the Council (by practically a 
unanimous vote) : 

1. That hereafter the charges for printing and 
binding reprints be borne by the authors 
instead of by the Association. The author, 
of course, will be allowed to decide whether 
he wishes reprints or not, and if so, how 
many. 

2. That, in view of the fact that the Association 
proposes to issue a general Index to Vols. 
xxxiv-x of the Publications, the classified 
“Index to Articles” at the end of each 
volume be discontinued. 

3. That, instead of printing year by year the 
complete Roll of Members Deceased since 
the organization of the Association, merely 
an annual Necrology be printed, giving 
the names of deceased members not in- 
cluded in previous lists. 

4. That advertising rates be materially in- 
creased. 

VI. The Secretary, under date of Nov. 4, 1920, sub- 
mitted to the Executive Council an invitation to 
the Association from Johns Hopkins University 
to meet at Baltimore in December, 1921; Voted: 
That the invitation be accepted. 


‘VII. The Secretary, under date of Nov. 8, 1920, called 
attention to the vote at the Columbus meeting 
(see Publications, June, 1920, p. iv) authorizing 
the Council at its discretion to increase the sub- 
scription to the Publications, and urged the 
necessity of immediate action; Voted: That, be- 
ginning January, 1921, the subscription to the 
Publications be increased to $4. 


Car.teTon Brown, Secretary. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS lxxix 


MEMBERS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


INCLUDING MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


Names of Life Members are printed in small capitals 


Adams, Arthur, Professor of English and Librarian, Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Apams, Epwarp LagRaBEg, Assistant Professor of French and Span- 
ish, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1333 Washte- 
naw Ave.) 

Adams, Eleanor N., President and Professor of English, Oxford Col- 
lege for Women, Oxford, O. 

Adams, Gertrude Mason, Instructor in English, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. [107 Park Ave.] 

Adams, John Chester, Assistant Professor of English and Faculty 
Adviser in Undergraduate Literary Activities, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 

Adams, Joseph Quincy, Professor of English, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. [167 Goldwin Smith Hall] 

Adams, Warren Austin, Professor of German, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Adler, Frederick Henry Herbert, Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of German, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
{603 N. Highland Ave.] 


Agar, Herbert Sebastian, Fellow in English, Princeton University, 


Princeton, N. J. [56 Bayard Lane] 

Albaladejo y Martinez, José M., Instructor in Spanish, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [University Club] 

Albert, Harry, Principal, Walpole High School, Walpole, N. H. 

Alberti, Christine, Head of the French Department, Allegheny High 
School, North Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. [318 W. North Ave.] 

Albright, Evelyn May, Instructor in English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [1227 E. 57th St.] 

Alden, Earle Stanley, The Gilman School, Roland Park, Md. 

Alden, Raymond Macdonald, Professor of English, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 
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Alderman, William E., Associate Professor of English, Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis. [718 Church St.] 
Alexander, Luther Herbert, Instructor in Romance Languages, 
Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Allen, Beverly Sprague, Assistant Professor of English, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. [University Heights] 

Allen, Clifford Gilmore, Associate Professor of Romanic Languages, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

ALLEN, Epwarp ARCHIBALD, Professor Emeritus of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Allen, Hamilton Ford, Professor of French, Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, Washington, Pa. 

Allen, Herbert F., Assistant Professor of English, Southern Branch, 
University of California, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Allen, Hope Emily, Kenwood, Oneida, N. Y. 

Allen, Louis, Assistant Professor of French, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. [527 W. Eufaula St.] 

Allen, William H., Bookseller, 3417 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Almstedt, Hermann, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Alonso, Antonio, Instructor in Spanish, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. [114 8. Grant St.] 

Altroechi, Rudolph, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [5756 Blackstone Ave.] 

Amos, Flora Ross, New York, N. Y. [414 W. 121st St.] 

Amy, Ernest F., Associate Professor of English, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, O. 

Anderson, Frederick Pope, Grosse Isle, Mich. 

Andrews, Albert LeRoy, Instructor in German and Scandinavian, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Andrews, Clarence Edward, Assistant Professor of English, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, 0. 

Arbib-Costa, Alfonso, Instructor in Romance Languages, College of 
the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [500 W. 144th St.] 

Armstrong, A. Joseph, Professor and Head of the Department of 
English, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. [625 Dutton St.] 

Armstrong, Edward C., Professor of the French Language, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. [35 Edgehill St.] 

Arnold, Frank Russell, Professor of Modern Languages, State Agri- 
cultural College, Logan, Utah. 

Arnold, Morris LeRoy, Professor of English Literature, Hamline 
University, St. Paul, Minn. [2628 Park Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn.] 
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Aron, Albert W., Head of the German Dept., Francis W. Parker 
School, Chicago, Ill. [2006 Chase Ave.] 

Arvin, Neil Cole, Instructor in French, The Rice Institute, Houston, 
Texas. 

Ashby, Stanley Royal, Instructor in English, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. [University Station] 

Ashley, Edgar Louis, Associate Professor of German, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass, [M. A. C. Faculty 
Club] 

Ashton, Harry, Professor of French Language and Literature, and 
Head of the Modern Language Dept., University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, B. C. 

Atkinson, Geoffroy, New York, N. Y. [434 W. 120th St.] 

Atkinson, Thomas Prater, Professor and Head of the Dept. of Mod- 
ern Languages, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

Aurner, Mrs. Nellie Slayton, Dean of Women and Assistant Profes- 
sor of English, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Austin, Herbert Douglas, Professor of French, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Aydelotte, Frank, Professor of English, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Ayer, Charles Carlton, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 

Ayres, Harry Morgan, Associate Professor of English, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


Babbitt, Irving, Professor of French Literature, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [6 Kirkland Road] 

Babcock, Charlotte Farrington, Assistant Professor of English, Sim- 
mons College, Boston, Mass. 

Babcock, Earle Brownell, Professor of Romance Languages and Lit- 
eratures, New York University, New York, N. Y. [University 
Heights] 

Babson, Herman, Professor, and Head of the Department of Modern 
Languages, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. [1012 
7th St.] 

Bach, Matthew G., Instructor in German, Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. [Livingston Hall] 

Bacon, Susan Almira, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Reed College, Portland, Ore. 

de Bacourt, Pierre, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Bagster-Collins, Elijah William, Associate Professor of German, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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Baillot, Edouard Paul, Professor of Romance Languages, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. [724 Simpson St.] 
Baker, Asa George, In Charge of Editorial Work, G. & C. Merriam 

Co., Publishers of Webster’s Dictionaries, Springfield, Mass. 

Baker, Edwin Lathrop, Assistant Professor of Spanish and Italian, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. [P. O. Box 54] 

Baker, Fannie Anna, Head of the Department of Modern Languages, 
Fort Smith High School, Fort Smith, Ark. [515 N. 15th St.] 

Baker, Franklin Thomas, Professor of English, Teachers’ College. 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [525 W. 120th St.] 

Baker, George Pierce, Professor of Dramatic Literature, Department 
of English, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [195 
Brattle St.] 

Baker, Thomas Stockham, Secretary-Controller, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. [Oakland Station] 

Baldensperger, Fernand, Professeur & la Sorbonne, Paris, détaché a 
YUniversité de Strasbourg, France. [34 Allée de la Robert- 
son, Strasbourg] 

Baldwin, Charles Sears, Professor of Rhetoric, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Baldwin, Edward Chauncey, Assistant Professor of English Litera- 
ture, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [802 S. Lincoln 
Ave.] 

Baldwin, Thomas Whitfield, Professor of English, Reed College, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Ball, Margaret, Associate Professor of English, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, So. Hadley, Mass. 

Ballard, Anna Woods, Assistant Professor of French, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [120 W. 
103d St.] 

Balph, Helen Rose, Wilkinsburg, Pa. [200 Trenton Ave.] 

Barba, Preston Albert, Associate Professor of English, Heidelberg 
University, Tiffin, O. [42 Clinton Ave.] 

Bardin, James Cook, Associate Professor of Romanic Languages, 
University of Virginia, University, Va. [Box 80] 

Bargy, Henry, Professor of French, Hunter College of the City of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 

Barlow, Joseph W., Instructor in Spanish, Orange High School, 
Orange, N. J. [29 Park Place] 

Barlow, William M., Head of the Dept. of Modern Languages, Curtis 
High School, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Barney, Winfield Supply, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Romance Languages, North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C. [406 Tate St.] 
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Barnicle, Mary Elizabeth, Instructor in Rhetoric, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Barnouw, Adriaan Jacob, Queen Wilhelmina Lecturer, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. [606 W. 115th St.] 

Barrow, Sarah Field, Instructor in English, College for Women, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

Bartlett, Alanette, Assistant Professor of French, Sweet Briar Col- 
lege, Sweet Briar, Va. 

BaRtTLetT, Mrs. Davin Lewis, Baltimore, Md. [16 W. Monument 
8t.] 

Barto, Philip Stephan, Associate Professor of German, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. [5539 Beeler St.] 

Barton, Francis Brown, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Baskervill, Charles Read, Professor of English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Bass, Clare Reynolds, Professor of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Western College, Oxford, O. 

Bates, Madison Clair, Assistant Principal, Burr and Burton Semi- 
nary, Manchester, Vt. 

Batt, Max, Professor of Modern Languages, John Marshall High 
School, Chicago, Ill. [3250 W. Adams St.] 

Battelle, Estella R., Instructor in Spanish, Denison University, Gran- 
ville, O. 

BatTrin, BENJAMIN F., Professor of German, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Baudin, M. C., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Miami 
University, Oxford, O. 

Baugh, Albert C., Instructor in English, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. [638 S. 54th St.] 

Baum, Paull Franklin, Instructor in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [148 Brattle St.] 

Baumgartner, Milton D., Professor of Germanic Languages, Butler 
College, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Baur, Grace van Sweringen, Professor, of Germanic Languages, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Gol. [901 University Ave.] 

Baur, William F., Assistant Professor of Germanic Languages, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Col. [901 University Ave.] 

Baxter, Arthur H., Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. — 

Beach, Joseph Warren, Associate Professor of English, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. [801 University Ave., 
8. E.] 
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Beach, Sarah Morehouse, Principal and Teacher of English, Roberts 
Beach School, Catonsville, Md. 

Beam, Elizabeth Beatrice, Assistant Instructor in Romance Lan- 
guages, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. [117 E. 
Market St.] 

Beam, Jacob N., Princeton, N. J. 

Bean, Helen Alice, Fairfield, Ia. [202 N. Main St.] 

Bear, Maud Cecelia, Instructor in French and Latin, Beaver High 
School, Beaver, Pa. [148 Taylor Ave.] 

Beatty, Arthur, Assistant Professor of English, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. [1824 Vilas St.] 

Beatty, Joseph Moorhead, Jr., Instructor in English, Goucher Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Md. 

pDE BEAUMONT, VicToR, Associate Professor of the French Language 
and Literature, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. [73 
Queen’s Park] 

Beck, Jean Baptiste, Associate Professor of Medieval French Litera- 
ture, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Becker, Ernest Julius, Principal, Eastern High School, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Beckman, Frederick E., Assistant Professor of French and Spanish, 
Southern Branch, University of California, Los Angeles, Cal. 
[562 N. Kenmore Ave.] 

Bedford, Frances Elizabeth, Professor of Romance Languages, Simp- 
son College, Indianola, Ia. 

Bek, William G., Professor of German, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, N. D. [Box 1233, University, N. D.] 

Belden, Henry Marvin, Professor of English, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. [811 Virginia Ave.] 

Belden, Mary Megie, Profesor of English, Lake Erie College. [287 
W. College St., Oberlin, O.] 

Belknap, Arthur Train, Dean and Head of the Dept. of English, 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 

Bell, Clair Hadyn, Instructor in German, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. [1427 Bonita Ave.] 

Bender, Harold H., Professor of Indo-Germanic Philology, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 

Benham, Allen Rogers, Professor of English, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. 

Bennett, Albert Arms, Assistant in English Philology, Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. [2625 Pied- 
mont Ave., Berkeley, Cal.] 

Benson, Adolph Burnett, Assistant Professor of German and Scan- 
dinavian, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [18 College St.] 
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Berdan, John Milton, Assistant Professor of English, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 

Bergeron, Maxime L., Instructor in French, College of the City of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 

Bergé-Soler, Edward, Head of the Department of Modern Languages, 
High School of Commerce, Boston, Mass. [20 Hillside Road, 
Newton Highlands] 

Bernbaum, Ernest, Professor of English, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. [University Club] 

Bernstoff, Frank Adolph, Instructor in German, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. [806 Milburn St.] 

bE BhrHuNE, Baron Francois, Louvain, Belgium. [34 rue de Béroit] 

Betz, Gottlieb Augustus, Instructor in Germanic Languages and 
Literature, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Béziat, André, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Bigelow, Eleanor, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. [6 Wellington 
Terrace, Brookline, Mass.] 

Billetdoux, Edmond Wood, Professor of the Spanish Language and 
Literature, Rutgers College and the State University of New 
Jersey, New Brunswick, N. J. [324 Lincoln Ave.] 

Bird, James P., Professor of Romance Languages, Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn. 

Bishop, David Horace, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Mississippi, Oxford, Miss. [University, 
Miss.] 

Bissell, Kenneth M., Professor of French, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Cal. [7248 Hillside Ave.] 

Black, Matthew Wilson, Instructor in English, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Blackwell, Robert Emory, President and Professor of English, 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 

Blake, Harriet Manning, Head of the Department of English, The 
Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Blanchard, Frederic Thomas, Associate Professor of English, South- 
ern Branch, University of California, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Brau, Max Friepricu, Professor of Germanic Languages and Litera- 

tures, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Blondheim, David Simon, Associate Professor of French, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Bloomfield, Leonard, Assistant Professor of Comparative Philology 
and German, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Blount, Alma, Associate Professor of English, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Mich. [952 Ellis St.] 
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Boesche, Albert Wilhelm, Professor of German, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Boezinger, Bruno, Assistant Professor of German, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. [176 Bryant St., 
Palo Alto] 

Bolton, Joseph Sheldon Gerry, Assistant Professor of English, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. [787 Ostrom Ave.] 

Bond. Otto Ferdinand, Instructor in Romance Languages, University 
of Texas, Austin, Tex. [3202 West Ave.] 

Bonilla, Rodrigo Huguet, Instructor in Romance Languages, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [709 Haven Ave.] 
Bonnell, John Kester, Professor of English, Goucher College, Balti- 

more, Md. [Boulevard Apartments] 

Booker, John Manning, Associate Professor of English, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Borgerhoff, J. L., Professor of Romance Languages, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O. 

Borgman, Albert Stephens, Instructor in English, New York Univer- 
sity, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Borthwick, Margaret G., Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Bothne, Gisle C. J., Head Professor of Scandinavian Languages and 
Literatures, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bourdette, Jean-Hubert Eloy, Professor of Romance Languages, Lake 
Erie College, Painesville, O. [180 Prospect St.] 

Bourland, Benjamin Parsons, Professor of Romance 
Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 
[11500 Euclid Ave.] 

Bouton, Archibald Lewis, Professor of English, Dean of the College 
of Arts and Pure Science, New York University, University 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Bowen, Abba Willard, Professor of Modern Languages, Peru State 
Normal School, Peru, Neb. 

Bowen, Benjamin Lester, Professor of Romance Languages, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, O. [775 E. Broad St.] 

Bowen, Edwin Winfield, Professor of Latin, Randolph-Macon College, 
Ashland, Va. 

Bowen, Ray Preston, Professor of Romanic Languages, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. [524 Ostrom Ave.] 

Bowman, James Cloyd, Professor of English, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Ia. [508 Lynn Ave.] 

Boyer, Clarence Valentine, Instructor in English, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
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Boynton, Percy Holmes, Associate Professor of English, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Boysen, Johannes Lassen, Adjunct Professor of Romance and Ger- 
manic Languages, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. [Uni- 
versity Station] 

Bradford, Eugene Francis, Assistant Professor of English, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Bradshaw, S. Ernest, Professor of Modern Languages, Furman Uni- 
versity, Greenville, 8. C. 

Brandon, Edgar Ewing, Vice-President and Dean, Miami University, 
Oxford, O. 

Brandt, Hermann Carl] Georg, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Bransby, Carlos, Assistant Professor of Spanish, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. [1604 Oxford St.] 

Braredani, J. H., Professor of Spanish and Italian, Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ont. 

Braun, William Alfred, Associate Professor of Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, Barnard College, Director of Columbia House, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Brede, Charles F., Professor of French and Spanish, Northeast High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. [1937 N. 13th St.] 

Brewer, Theodore Hampton, Professor of English Literature, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Brewster, Dorothy, Instructor in English, Extension Teaching, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [618 W. 114th St.] 

Brewster, William Tenney, Professor of English and Provost of 
Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Briggs, Carey C. D., Assistant Professor of Public Speaking, New 
York University, New York, N. Y. [University Heights] 

Briggs, Fletcher, Instructor in German, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [13 Chauncy St.] 

Briggs, William Dinsmore, Associate Professor of English, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. [249 
Lowell Ave., Palo Alto] 

Bright, JAMES WILSON, Professor of English Philology, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Bristol, Edward N., Henry Holt & Co., 19 W. 44th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Brodeur, Arthur Gilchrist, Assistant Professor of English, Univer- 

sity of California, Berkeley, Cal. [125 Shasta St.] 

Bronk, Isabelle, Professor of the French Language and Literature, 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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Bronson, Thomas Bertrand, Head of the Modern Language Depart- 
ment, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Bronson, Walter C., Professor of English Literature, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 

Brooke, C. F. Tucker, Assistant Professor of English, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. [725 Yale Station] 

Brooks, Neil Conwell, Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Broughton, Leslie Nathan, Assistant Professor of English, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. [931 N. Tioga St.] 

Brovedani, J. H., Professor of Spanish and Italian, Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ont. 

Brown, Agnes Ewing, Instructor in Spanish, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, 0. [1981 Indianola Ave.] 

Brown, Arthur C. L., Professor of English, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. [625 Colfax St.] 

Brown, Calvin S., Professor of Modern Languages, University of 
Mississippi, University, Miss. 

Brown, CARLETON, Professor of English, University of Minnesota, 
[1199 Raymond Ave., St. Paul, Minn.] 

Brown, Frederic Willis, Professor of Modern Languages, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me. 

Brown, George Henry, Professor of Romance Languages, Hobart 
College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Brown, Harold Gibson, Instructor in English, U. 8S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. [217 Hanover St.] 

Brown, Kent James, Associate Professor of German, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Brown, Rollo Walter, Professor of Rhetoric and Composition, Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Ind. [607 S. Water St.] 

Brown, William Prentiss, Associate Professor of English, Tulane 
University, New Orleans, La. 

Brownfield, Lilian Beeson, Head of the English Department, High 

: School, Gary, Ind. [633 Delaware St.] 

Bruce, Harold Lawton, Associate Professor of English, University 
of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2422 Hilgard Ave.] 

Bruce, James Douglas, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. [712 W. 
Main Ave.] 

Bruerton, Courtney, Instructor in French, Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N. H. 

Bruner, James Dowden, Head of the Department of English and 
French, Kentucky Normal School, Richmond, Ky. 
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Bruns, Friedrich, Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [2330 Rowley Ave.] 

Brush, Murray Peabody, Director, Tome School, Port Deposit, Md. 

Bryan, William Frank, Associate Professor of English, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. [1907 Orrington St.] 

Bryson, Walter E., Professor and Head of the Department of Eng- 
lish, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Buceta, Erasmo, Assistant Professor of Spanish, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. 

Buchanan, Milton Alexander, Professor of Italian and Spanish, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Buck, Gertrude, Professor of English, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. [112 Market St.] 

Buck, Philo Melvin, Jr., Professor of English, Dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
[1825 Pepper Ave.] 

BUCKINGHAM, Mary H., Boston, Mass. [96 Chestnut St.] 

Buell, Llewellyn Morgan, Instructor in English, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [328 Temple St.] 

Buell, Walter Hull, Master in German, The Hotchkiss School, Lake- 
ville, Conn. 

Buffum, Douglas Labaree, Professor of Romance Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. [60 Hodge Road] 

Bulger, Charles, Professor of Modern Languages, Municipal Uni- 
versity of Akron, Akron, O. 

Burd, Henry Alfred, Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [1511 Chandler St.] 

Burgum, Edwin Berry, Instructor in English, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. [202 State Hall] 

Burkhard, Oscar Carl, Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Burnet, Percy Bentley, Director of Foreign Languages, Manual 
Training High School, Kansas City, Mo. [3751 Flora Ave.] 

Burnham, Josephine May, Assistant Professor of English, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. [1652 Mississippi St.] 

Bursley, Philip E., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Busch, Ella Adeline, Teacher of Spanish, High School of Commerce, 
120 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 

Busey, Robert Oscar, Assistant Professor of German, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O. 

Bush, Stephen Hayes, Professor of Romance Languages, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 
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Bushee, Alice Huntington, Associate Professor of Spanish, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Busse, Paul Gustav Adolf, Associate Professor of German, Hunter 
College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
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Youne, Kart, Professor of English, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Young, Mary Vance, Professor of Romance Languages, Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Young, William Foster, President, Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 622 
8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Zampiere, Pierre S., Head of the Department of Romance Languages, 
Washburn College, Topeka, Kas. 

Zdanowicz, Casimir Douglass, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Zeek, Charles Franklyn, Jr., Professor of French, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Tex. 

Zeitlin, Jacob, Assistant Professor of English, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, II. 

Zembrod, Alfred Charles, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Romance Languages, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Zeppenfeld, Jeannette, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. 

Zinnecker, Wesley Daniel, Assistant Professor of German, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. [1707 University Ave.] 
Zucker, Adolf Eduard, Assistant Professor of English, Union Med- 

ical College, Peking, China. 
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Click, L. L., Instructor in English, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Gordon, Robert W., Assistant Professor of English, University of 
California, Berkeley, Cal. [1262 Euclid Ave.] 

Hessler, Lewis B., Assistant Professor of English, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 
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FREvERICK Sturces ALLEN, Springfield, Mass. [1920] 

James W. Cooper, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. [1920] 

Amprose CoLLyeR DparporN, Henry Holt & Co., New York City 
[1920] 

Epwarp Futon, University of Ilinois, Urbana, Ill. [1919] 

Carrie ANNA Harper, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
[1919] 

PRENTISS CHENEY Hoyt, Clark College, Worcester, Mass. [1920] 

Kart Dettev Jessen, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [1919] 

Byron Jounson Rees, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
[1920] 

Henry ScHOoFIELD, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
[1920] 

Hupert Gipson SHEARIN, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 
[1919] 

Davin Linpsey Tuomas, Centre College, Danville, Ky. [1920] 

GrorceE WHITELOCK, Baltimore, Md. [1920] 

CaLeB THOMAS WINCHESTER, Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. [1920] 

Tuomas G. Wricut, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [1919] 
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LIBRARIES 


Susscripine TO THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
AssocriaTION 


Akron, Ohio: Library of the Municipal University of Akron 
_ Albany, N. Y.: New York State Lbirary 
Ames, Iowa: Library of Iowa State College 
Amherst, Mass.: Amherst College Library 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: General Library of the University of Michigan 


Annville, Pa.: Library of Lebanon Valley College 
Appleton, Wis.: Lawrence College Library 


Austin, Tex.: Library of the University of Texas 

Baltimore, Md.: Enoch Pratt Free Library 

Baltimore, Md.: Goucher College Library 

Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University Library 

Baton Rouge, La.: Hill Memorial Library, Louisiana State University 

Beloit, Wis.: Beloit College Library 

Berkeley, Cal.: Library of the University of California 

Berlin, Germany: Englisches Seminar der Universitit [Dorotheen- 
strasse 5] 

Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Library 

Bonn, Germany: Englisches Seminar der Universitit 

Boston, Mass.: Public Library of the City of Boston 

Boulder, Col.: Library of the University of Colorado 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Adelphi College Library 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Brooklyn Public Library 

Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr College Library 

Buffalo, N. Y.: Library of the University of Buffalo [Niagara 
Square] 

Burlington, Vt.: Library of the University of Vermont 

Cambridge, Eng.: University Library 

Cambridge, Mass.: Child Memorial Library 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Library 

Cambridge, Mass.: Radcliffe College Library 

Capetown, South Africa: Library of the University of Capetown 

Cardiff, Wales: Library of University College 

Chambersburg, Pa.: Wilson College Library 

Chapel Hill, N. C.: Library of the University of North Carolina 

Charlottesville, Va.: Library of the University of Virginia 

Chicago, Ill.: General Library of the University of Chicago 
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Chicago, Ill.: Newberry Library 

Cincinnati, O.: Library of the University of Cincinnati [Burnet 
Woods Park] 

Cleveland, O.: Adelbert College Library 

Columbia, Mo.: Library of the University of Missouri 

Columbia, 8. C.: University of South Carolina Library 

Columbus, 0.: Ohio State University Library 

Concord, N. H.: New Hampshire State Library 

Crawfordsville, Ind.: Wabash College Library 

Dallas, Tex.: Library of Southern Methodist University 

Davidson, N. C.: Union Library 

Decorah, Iowa: Luther College Library 

Denton, Tex.: North Texas State Normal College Library 

Detroit, Mich.: The Public Library 

Earlham, Ind.: Earlham College Library 

Easton, Pa.: Van Wickle Memorial Library, Lafayette College. 

Edmonton South, Alberta, Canada: Library of the University of 
Alberta 

Emory University, Ga.: Emory College Library 

Emporia, Kan.: Library of the State Normal School 

Eugene, Ore.: University of Oregon Library 

Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Library 

Evansville, Ind.: Evansville College Library 

Gainesville, Fla.: Library of the University of Florida 

Giessen, Germany: Grossherzogliche Universitits-Bibliothek 

Granville, O.: Denison University Library 

Graz, Austria: K. K. Universitits-Bibliothek 

Grinnell, Ia.: Grinnell College Library 

Halifax, Nova Scotia: Dalhousie College Library 

Hanover, N. H.: Dartmouth College Library 

Hartford, Conn.: Watkinson Library 

Hiram, 0.: Hiram College Library 

Hollins, Va.: Cocke Memorial Library, Hollins College 

Houston, Tex.: The Wm. Rice Institute Library [P. 0. Box 17] 

Tawa City, Iowa: Library of the State University of Iowa 

Irvington, Ind.: Bona Thompson Memorial Library 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library 

Knoxville, Tenn.: University of Tennessee Library 

Laramie, Wyo.: University of Wyoming Library 

Leipzig, Germany: Englisches Seminar der Universitit 

Lincoln, Neb.: University of Nebraska Library 

London, England: London Library [St. James’s Square, S. W.] 

Los Angeles, Cal.: Los Angeles Public Library 
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Los Angeles, Cal.: Southern Branch, University of California. [839 
N. Vermont Ave.] 
Los Angeles, Cal.: University of Southern California. [University 
Ave.] 
Louisville, Ky.: Library of the University of Louisville 
Lynchburg, Va.: Library of the Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
Lyons, France: Biblioth@que de l’Universitié [18 quai Claude Ber- 
nard] 
Macon, Ga.: Mercer University Library 
_ Madison, Wis.: Library of the University of Wisconsin 
Manchester, England: The John Rylands Library 
Manchester, England: Library of the Victoria University 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Minneapolis Atheneum 
Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Library 
Missoula, Mont.: University of Montana Library 7 
Montreal, Canada: Library of McGill University 
Moscow, Idaho: University of Idaho Library 
Munich, Germany: Bayerische Staats-Bibliothek 
Nashville, Tenn.: Library of the Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Library 
Newark, N. J.: The Free Public Library 
- New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Library 
New Orleans, La.: H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial Library [Oak 
St. and Broadway] 
New York, N. Y.: Columbia University Library 
New York, N. Y.: Library of New York University [University 
Heights] 
New York, N. Y.: New York Public Library [476 Fifth Ave.] 
New York, N. Y.: University Club Library [Fifth Ave. and 54th 
St.] 
Norman, Okla.: Library of the University of Oklahoma 
Northampton, Mass.: Smith College Library 
Northfield, Minn.: Scoville Memorial Library, Carleton College 
Northfield, Minn.: St. Olaf’s College Library 
Oberlin, O.: Oberlin College Library 
Orono, Me.: University of Maine Library 
Peoria, Ill.: Peoria Public Library 
Painesville, O.: Murray Library of Lake Erie College 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Free Library [13th and Locust Sts.] 
Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Library 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Library, Periodical Division [Schenley 
Park] 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Library of Vassar College 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Library 
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Providence, R. I.: Library of Brown University 

Providence, R. I.: Providence Public Library [Washington St.) 

Pullman, Wash.: Library of the State College of Washington 

Rennes, France: Bibliothéque de l'Université 

Rochester, N. Y.: Library of the University of Rochester [Prince 
8t.] 

Rock Hill, S. C.: Carnegie Library of Winthrop Normal and Indus- 

trial College 

Rome, Italy: Biblioteca Nazionale 

Sacramento, Cal.: State Library of California 

St. Louis, Mo.: Library of Washington University 

St. Paul, Minn.: Hamline University Library 

St. Paul, Minn.: Macalester College Library 

St. Paul, Minn.: St. Paul Public Library 

Salt Lake City, Utah: University of Utah Library 

Seattle, Wash.: University of Washington Library 

Shawnee, Okla.: Library of Baptist University 

Sioux City, Ia.: Library of Morningside College 

South Bethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh University Library 

Stanford University, Cal.: Leland Stanford Jr. University Library 

Swarthmore, Pa.: Swarthmore College Reading Room 

Sydney, New South Wales, Australia: University Library 

Sydney, New South Wales, Australia: Public Library 

Syracuse, N. Y.: Library of Syracuse University 

Tallahassee, Fla.: Library of the Florida State Colege for Women 

Tokyo, Japan: Seminary of Philology, College of Literature, Im- 
perial University 

Toledo, O.: Toledo University Library [11th and Illinois Sts.] 

Toronto, Ont.: McMaster University Library 

University, Miss.: Library of the University of Mississippi 

Urbana, Ill.: Library of the University of Illinois [University 
Station] 

Vancouver, Canada: University of British Columbia Library 

Walla Walla, Wash.: Library of Whitman College 

Washington, D. C.: Library of the Catholic University of America 

Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley College Library 

Williams, Ariz.: Williams Public Library 

Williamstown, Mass.: Library of Williams College 

Winona, Minn.: College of Saint Teresa Library 

Worcester Mass.: Free Public Library 
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HONORARY MEMBERS 


K. von BanpeER, University of Leipzig 

Witty Bang, University of Berlin 

MICHELE Baresi, University of Messina 

JosEPH B&pieER, Collége de France, Paris 

Henry Oxford, England 

Atos L. BRANDL, University of Berlin 

W. Bravung, University of Heidelberg 

FERDINAND Brunor, University of Paris 

KonrabD Burpacu, Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin 

IBENEDETTO Croce, Naples, Italy 

Francesco D’Ovipi0, University of Naples 

Francesco FLAMInI, University of Pisa 

CHARLES HesForD, University of Manchester 

ALFRED JEANROY, University of Paris 

Otro JESPERSEN, University of Copenhagen 

J. J. JUSSERAND, French Ambassador, Washington, D. C. 

Fr. Kivae, University of Freiburg 

Eucen KUHNEMANN, University of Breslau 

Gustave Lanson, University of Paris 

Sir Smpney Leg, University of London 

ABEL LEFRANC, Collége de France 

RaMON MENENDEZ PipaL, University of Madrid 

W. Meyer-Lisre, University of Bonn 

ALFRED MorEL-Fatio, Collége de France 

Fritz NEUMANN, University of Heidelberg 

ApoLF NorEEN, University of Upsala 

Nyrop, University of Copenhagen 

H. Pavut, University of Munich 

ALFRED W. Potiakp, British Museum, London 

Pio Ragna, R. Istituto di Studi Superiori, Florence 

Sir Water RaLeicH, Oxford University [The Hangings, 
Ferry Hinksey] 

Gustav RoErHE, University of Berlin 

GrorcE University of Edinburgh 

Avuaust Saver, University of Prague 

Epwakb ScHROEDER, University of Géttingen 

H. Sonvcwarpt, University of Graz 

Epvuarp Srevers, University of Leipzig 

JOHAN StorM, University of Christiania 

ANTornE THomMAs, University of Paris 

Francesco Torraca, University of Naplee 
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Association 


Proressor JESPERSEN 
President 
Founded at Cambridge, England, June 1, 1918, the 


Moprern Humanities Researcu Association has for its 


main object the encouragement of advanced study in mod- 


ern languages and literatures by co-operation, through 
correspondence, personal intercourse, the interchange of 
information and counsel, and financial support for stu- 
dents engaged in research. It publishes a quarterly 
Bulletin for the information of members. 
Membership in the Moprern Humanitizrs Researcu 


AssooraTion is offered to members of the Moprrn Lan- 


euacE Association oF America at a reduction of 20%, 


i. e. one dollar and a half per annum. The fiscal year 
begins in October. Application for membership, accom- 
panied by the fee ($1.50), should be sent to the Secretary- 


Treasurer of the Mopern Lanauacge AssocraTION OF 


HE CULTURE of the ages is menaced by the 
T spread of radical propaganda. Every disciple 
of the humanities bears a share of the responsibility 
for preserving the treasures of human thought from 
the violent hands of extremists. Are you equipped 
to refute the loose thinking of intellectual radicals? . 


THE WEEKLY 
REVIEW 


will assist you, if you read it week by week. It is 
an institution devoted to the discussion of political, 
social and economic tendencies, history, literature 
and the arts. 


Sane, in an age not a little touched with 
madness. 

Clear-thinking, in the midst of intellectual 

confusion. 


Fair-minded, when there is a surfeit of 
special pleading. 


EDITORS 
Harotp vE WOLF FULLER 


FABIAN FRANKLIN 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY CORPORATION 
140 Nassau Street 
New York 


Twenty cents a copy Five dollars a year. 
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